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National Conference on 
Prospective Educational 


Programs 


Calling for Federal-State Cooperation 


A national conference called by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education met in 
Washington, D. C., on March 3 and 4. 
More than 31 educational associations 
and organizations interested ‘n educa- 
tion heard reports concerning prospec- 
tive programs involving education which 
may be sponsored and financially aided 
by the Federal Government. These pro- 
grams include: (1) Surveys of need for 
or construction of educational plant 
facilities as part of a post-war program 
of public works; (2) distribution by Fed- 
eral Government agencies of surplus 
tools, equipment, furniture, and sup- 
plies, useful for educational, training, or 
research purposes; and (3) programs of 
education and training for ex-service 
personnel. 


Considerations as to Patterns of 
Federal Administration 


The major purpose of the conference 
however was not to formulate recom- 
mendations concerning these programs 
but rather to reach agreement on a pat- 
tern of State educational organization 
which would facilitate the cooperation 
of the Federal Government with State 
educational authorities in the adminis- 
tration of any and all such prospective 
federally sponsored and financed pro- 
grams affecting education. The confer- 
ence therefore focused its attention 
upon the following considerations bear- 
ing upon State cooperation in adminis- 


tering federally financed programs 
involving schools and colleges: 

The Federal Government has always 
been prefoundly interested in education. 
During the past 150 years, vast grants 
of public lands have been made from 
time to time for education, elementary, 
secondary, and higher. Land-grant col- 
leges and universities are maintained in 
every State with the aid of appropria- 
tions made each year by Congress. Vo- 
cational education is subsidized from 
Federal funds. Persons injured in in- 
dustry may be trained for a suitable new 
job with Federal aid. War training 
programs paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are now utilizing a large pro- 
portion of the vocational schools and 
colleges of the country. 

In operating the above and many 
other educational programs, the Federal 
Government has developed three differ- 
ent types of administration: 

1. It operates through specially cre- 
ated State boards in the several States. 
The Smith-Hughes Act, for example, re- 
quires that each State desiring to avail 
itself of the provisions of the «ct must 
establish a State board for vocational 
education with authority to carry out 
the State’s obligations under the act. 
These same boards administer also cer- 
tain vocational rehabilitation programs 
and the extensive programs of war pro- 
duction training and food production 
training, involving courses of less than 
college grade. 
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Statement by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City and President, 
American Association of School Administrators 


Much discussion of post-war planning for education is projected into a vague and 
distant future. Yet decisions affecting that future are in immediate prospect. 
Already honorably discharged veterans of this war are returning to our communities. 
Already the Congress is considering legislative provisions for financing the education 
and training of these men and others later to be discharged from the armed forces. 
Already, proposals for the distribution of surplus Federal equipment and the planning 
of public works are in the Congressional legislative hopper. 

It is the imminence of action in these important matters, as they affect education 
in the States, that gives especial importance to the findings and recommendations 
of the Conference called by the U. S. Commissioner of Education, held in Washington 
on March 3 and 4. The report of this Conference and the text of its recommendations 
as printed here are worthy of zareful study by all schoei administrators. I believe 
that the recommendations will commend themselves to all citizens interested in 
safeguarding State and local responsibilities for the administration of education. 
And I hope that appropriate action will follow in many States in order that State 
educational agencies may be prepared to operate federally financed educational! 
programs in the light of well-conceived plans which give due consideration to the 
needs of various levels and types of educational organization within the States. 


Signed: N. L. ENGELHARDT, President, 


American Association of School Administrators. 
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2. The Federal Government deals di- 
rectly with individual schools, school 
systems, colleges, and universities. The 
several acts making funds available for 
instruction, experimentation, and coop- 
erative extension teaching in land-grant 
colleges and universities, for example, 
provide for direct dealing between either 
the U. S. Office of Education or the De- 
partment of Agriculture and each college 
or university. In operating the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled veterans, 
the Veterans’ Administration contracts 
directly with each school or college for 
the desired training. The War Depart- 
ment has for 20 years dealt with the 
separate colleges in conducting the R. O. 
T. C. training. Because in most States 
there is no State agency with authority 
over higher education, the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training 
program and the Student War Loans pro- 
gram are administered by direct dealing 
between the U. S. Office of Education and 
each participating college or university. 

3. The Federal Government sets up 
federally managed educational institu- 
tions. West Point and Annapolis are 
examples, as were also the WPA educa- 
tion program and the NYA residential 
training centers while they were oper- 
ated. The Federal Works Agency now 
administers the Lanham Act to build and 
operate school facilities with no signifi- 
cant relationship with State departments 
of education. 





This diversity of Federal practice has 
tended toward confusion and inefficiency 
involving not only federally financed pro- 
grams, but also the regular State educa- 
tional programs with which they are ex- 
pected to be integrated. 

But this confusion and inefficiency 
cannot be charged to the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone. Whenever Federal leg- 
islation involving schools and colleges is 
under consideration, there are always 
those in Congress who seek the best way 
to protect the responsibility of the State 
for the administration of education. The 
question is always raised in Congress, 
however, as to whether there is in the sev- 
eral States an educational agency with 
authority requisite for handling the con- 
templated federally financed program. 
For example, what agency is there in the 
State to which the Federal Government 
might entrust the administration of an 
educational program involving elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools, and col- 
leges such as the proposed education and 
training of men and women discharged 
from the armed forces? The answer, in 
the case of many of the States, is 
“none.” 

As long as the present situation in 
State educational administrative organi- 
zation prevails, Federal participation in 
education is bound to be less effective 
than it should be. Furthermore, Federal 
participation may be a disruptive factor 
in the operation of the nonfederally sup- 
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ported educational programs of a State 
because of the relationship between the 
federally supported programs and the 
other programs carried on by the State. 
But improvements in Federal policies af- 
fecting schools and colleges are likely to 
wait upon the development of a suitable 
administrative set-up in the States which 
will make it natural for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to place the responsibility for 
administering federally financed pro- 
grams upon the States. 


Programs in Prospect Call- 
ing for Federal-State 
Cooperation 


1. The distribution of educational equip- 
ment released by Government agencies 

Throughout the national defense and 
war period, great stores of equipment 
have been built up by both the War and 
Navy Departments as well as by several 
other Government agencies. When the 
war is over, much of this equipment will 
not be needed by these agencies nor will 
a good part of it be needed by or suit- 
able for sale to private firms for com- 
mercial use. This equipment should not 
be destroyed nor should it be allowed 
to deteriorate in storage. Much of it 
should and probably will be released to 
agencies which will find use for it in 
the public interest. 

Schools and colleges are foremost 
among the agencies which will find use 
for large amounts of this equipment, 
varying in kinds from cots and blankets 
for nursery schools to surgical instru- 
ments for medical schools. Securing for 
each State its fair share of this equip- 
ment and providing for its most effective 
distribution among schools and colleges 
of all types and at all levels within a 
State calls for close cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the educa- 
tional systems of the various States. 


2. Planning for and constructing educa- 
tional buildings as a part of a possible 
post-war public works program 

Many planning agencies have indi- 
cated the great desirability of preparing 
shelves of public works projects against 
the day when through demobilization of 
our armed forces and closing down of war 
industries the country may be threatened 
with serious unemployment. School and 
college buildings are important among 
such projects. The lull in school building 
during the war has created an enormous 
backlog of school and college building 
needs. It is only the part of reasonable 
foresight to plan these buildings early. 

But it is not enough for each individ- 


ual community acting by itself and di- 
rectly with the Federal Government to 
declare its need for a new elementary 
school, a new high school, a new technical 
school or a new college building and thus 
obtain a place among these projects. 
The need for any one of these buildings 
in a community should be considered 
with due regard for the development of 
a sound and efficient educational pro- 
gram for the State as a whole. 

Locating school buildings of given 
types as a part of a program of public 
works without regard to educational 
needs on more than a local basis may 
commit not only the community but the 
State to an expensive and ineffective edu- 
cational program for decades to come. It 
must be obvious, therefore, that educa- 
tional building projects should be de- 
veloped on the basis of State-wide plans 
made by an educational agency acting 
for the State as a whole. 

This problem is of unusual importance 
at the present time because of the rapid 
developments taking place in programs 
for young people 16 to 20 years of age. 
It is clear that each community cannot 
provide all the types of courses needed 
by its young people. While courses in 
agriculture are needed in many com- 
munities, large and small, courses in lino- 
type operation may be needed in only 
one or two places in a State. We have 
hecome accustomed to one law school in 
a State, but we must get accustomed to 
the idea of distributing programs of less 
than college grade on the basis of need 
also. Area high schools, area vocational 
schools, technical institutes, terminal 
junior colleges, and other institutions 
needed for the education and training of 
our young people must be located on the 
basis of a State-wide plan. A public 
works building program, if carried on in- 
dependently, without regard to such 
planning might well be a serious handi- 
cap to the State’s educational develop- 
ment. 

If Federal funds become available to 
assist with this program, the need of 
suitable machinery in each State to facil- 
itate Federal-State cooperation becomes 
imperative. 


3. Education and training of ex-service 
personnel 

There is little doubt that the Federa! 
Government will establish a program of 
education and training for honorably dis- 
charged military and naval personnel to 
accomplish the difficult task of readjust- 
ing former armed service men and women 
to their civilian environment and to fa- 
cilitate an orderly demobilization. 








It is obviously the Government’s 
responsibility to finance such a program 
and only logical that existing State edu- 
cational facilities shouid be used. 

Some of the ex-servicemen and women 
will desire education of less than college 
grade, others will desire work of college 
grade. Part of them will want strictly 
vocational education, another part will 
want general cultural education. Some 
will want training on a part-time basis, 
and others on a full-time basis. In short, 
all the facilities of education in the State 
must be available for and, if necessary, 
adjusted to the wide variety of needs of 
these men and women returning from the 
armed forces. 

Among the first requirements of such a 
program is a suitable counseling service 
in the several communities to assist each 
returning man and woman, who wishes 
such advice, to decide whether he will 
enter an educational institution and, if 
so, what institution and for what kind of 
training. Such a counseling service must 
be planned on a State-wide basis. 

Each of the above three programs calls 
for the participation of schools and col- 
leges of all types. Each program should 
be carried out according to plans devel- 
oped on a State-wide basis. The Con- 
gress is confronted now with the problem 
of how to frame the legislation so as to 
accomplish the purposes of the Federal 
Government and at the same time pre- 
serve the maximum of State responsi- 
bility for the conduct of education. 


States Grouped According to 
Their Presen‘ Patterns of 
State Educational Adminis- 
trative Organization 


There can be no hard and fast classi- 
fications of State educational adminis- 
tration into which all the States will 
fall. State boards of education, for ex- 
ample, exercise general jurisdiction over 
elementary and secondary schools in 
some States, but in others having State 
boards of education there is a separate 
textbook commission to adopt textbooks 
for the schools. Again, in most all 
States institutions under private or 
church control are essentially outside 
the jurisdiction of any board established 
by the State, but in some States the 
State board of education establishes 
standards which these schools and col- 
leges must maintain. 

In spite of these difficulties of defini- 
tion it seems desirable to group the 
States, even if roughiy, according to the 
functions performed by the several 
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boards. listed 
below: 

Group I.—Those States (4) having 
one State board of education with juris- 
diction over all levels and types of pub- 
lic education—elementary, secondary, 
vocational, and higher education: Flori- 
da, Idaho, Montana, New York. 

Group Ii.—Those States (12) having 
a State board of education with jurisdic- 
tion over public elementary, secondary, 
vocational education, and teachers col- 
leges and normal schools, but having a 
separate board or boards with jurisdic- 
tion over other public higher education: 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Louisiana, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Group III.—Those States (17) having a 
State board of education with jurisdiction 
limited to public elementary, secondary, 
and vocational education, but having a 
separate board or boards with jurisdic- 
tion over public higher education: Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming. 

Group IV.—Those States (6) having a 
State board of education with jurisdiction 
limited to public elementary and sec- 
ondary education, but having a separate 
State board for public vocational educa- 
tion, and a separate board or boards with 
jurisdiction over public higher educa- 
tion: Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Nevada, Oregon. 

Group V.—Those States (9) having no 
State board of education with jurisdiction 
over public elementary and secondary 
education, but having a separate State 
board for public vocational education, 
and a separate board or boards with 
jurisdiction over public higher education: 
Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, North 
Dakota,* Ohio, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin. 

From the above groupings it will be 
noted that while all States have State 
boards for vocational education, only 32 
States assign these functions to the State 
boards of education. In 7 of the remain- 
ing 16 States, the State board of educa- 
tion operates separately from the State 
board for vocational education while in 
9 States there is no State board of educa- 
tion. In these 9 States the chief State 
school officer has the authority commonly 
residing in the State board of education 
in other States. 


These groupings are 


*State board for higher education is also 
State board for vocational education. 


Certain other significant variations 
among the States are not revealed by 
the groupings above. While the State 
board of education controls the teachers 
colleges and normal schools in 16 States, 
it controls also one or more other colleges 
in 8 of these States although in these 8 
States other colleges and universities are 
under the jurisdiction of another board 
or boards. In 9 States a single board gov- 
erns all public institutions of higher edu- 
cation. In 2 States the central over-all 
board has limited functions in the field 
of higher education while there is a sepa- 
rate board for the management of each 
institution or group of institutions under 
policies established by the over-all board. 
In some States having single boards for 
all higher education, there is an execu- 
tive officer, usually called a chancellor, 
who exercises large responsibility for ini- 
tiating policies, while in other States 
there is no such officer, the board func- 
tioning through a secretary. 

It should be clear from the foregoing 
analysis that no common pattern exists 
in the States. This fact is true to the 
American tradition of encouraging wide 
variations among States, but it compli- 
cates the problem whenever the Federal 
Government undertakes to participate in 
any educational function in the States. 

The question confronting educational 
leaders throughout the country is: How 
can the States adjust their educational 
organizations so as to enable them to 
operate federally financed programs 
most effectively and thus retain in the 
States the responsibility for administer- 
ing education? 


Recommendations and 
Supplementary Resolutions 
Adopted by the Conference 


After considerable discussion the con- 
ference by formal vote adopted the fol- 
lowing recommendations and supplemen- 
tary resolutions bearing upon the fore- 
going question: (In passing the follow- 
ing recommendations and resolutions 
there were no negative votes cast in the 
conference but a few accepted them with 
reservations. It is to be understood that 
some members of the conference who 
voted for the recommendations and res- 
olutions were not in a position to com- 
mit their respective organizations to the 
support of the decisions reached.) 


Recommendations 

1. In those States which have State 
boards of education (by whatever name 
called) with jurisdiction extending over 
elementary, secondary, vocational, and 











higher education, such boards shall be 
designated by the States to administer 
the federally financed education pro- 
grams. 

2. In each State which does not have 
such a board, there shall be established a 
State Commission for Special Federal- 
State Education Programs, to carry out 
the following three purposes insofar as 
Federal legislation calls for State coop- 
eration or administration: 

(a) To be responsible for determining 
the State policies under which Federal 
surplus wartime equipment will be made 
available to the schools and colleges of 
the State, and administer those policies 
insofar as they call for the services of 
a board having jurisdiction over elemen- 
tary, secondary, vocational, and higher 
education. 

(b) To be responsible for the general 
supervision of surveys of need for edu- 
cational plant facilities and of all Fed- 
eral funds which may be available for 
expenditure in the State for educational 
structures as a part of a public works 
program. 

(c) To be responsible for the general 
supervision of the State’s part of the fed- 
erally financed programs of education 
and training for ex-service personnel. 

3. This State Commission shall leave 
the actual administration of the fed- 
erally financed programs to the existing 
boards and agencies, such as the State 
board of education, the State board or 
boards for higher education, the State 
board for vocational education, and the 
chief State school officer; and nothing in 
these recommendations shall be inter- 
preted to be in conflict with duties and 
responsibilities already given to the 
boards established under State or Fed- 
eral legislation. 

4. This State Commission may be es- 
tablished by designating some already 
existing education agency in the State 
and enlarging its jurisdiction, or by 
creating a new agency. 

5. This State Commission shall con- 
sist of at least seven members represen- 
tative of the several interests involved 
and including as an ex officio member 
the chief State school officer. 

6. This State Commission in its super- 
vision of programs involving Federal 
funds shall assure freedom from dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex, race, 
creed, or color. 


Supplementary Resolutions 


1. We urge that the Congress of the 
United States include in its plans for the 
disposal of surplus Government-owned 
equipment, furniture, tools, and supplies 
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provision for making available without 
cost to public schools and other public 
or State-chartered educational institu- 
tions any such materials which can be 
utilized for educational, training, and 
research purposes. 

We urge that the title to such equip- 
ment, furniture, tools, and supplies be 
vested by law in the legally constituted 
State educational agencies authorized to 
utilize or distribute these materials 
within the several States. 

2. All Federal legislation with refer- 
ence to the distribution of surplus 
property to schools, the post-war con- 
struction of school buildings, and the 
education of ex-service men and women 
should contain explicit provisions to 
guarantee that: 

(a) The operation of education shall 
provide for absolute and unstinted 
equality of opportunity for all the peo- 
ple. 

(b) The distribution of surplus prop- 
erties of the Federal Government give 
top priority to the needs of the educa- 
tional and other social services, in order 
to secure the widest possible utilization 
of them in the public interest. 

(c) The close relation of the educa- 
tional program to long-range social and 
economic planning be maintained under 
broadly representative public agencies. 

3. That the Office of Education give 
the widest possible dissemination to the 
recommendations adopted by this con- 
ference; and that copies thereof be sent 
to all interested organizations. 

4. That the chief State school officer 
of each State be requested to call a 
similar conference in his State with sim- 
ilar representation for the purpose of 
considering and implementing’ the 
recommendations of this National Con- 
ference. 

5. That the national associations here 
represented concern themselves with the 
question at issue in this Conference; 
and through their respective organiza- 
tions disseminate the recommendations 
of this National Conference. 


Membership of Conference 


National Council of Chief State 
School Officers 

Charles H. Skidmore, president. (State 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Utah.) 

T. G. Pullen, Jr.’, secretary. (State 
superintendent of schools, Maryland.) 


4Unable to attend. 





American Vocational Association 
George Fern, vice president in charge 

of trade and industrial education. (State 

director of vocational education, Michi- 

gan.) 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary. 


National Education Association 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, president. (Rob- 
ert Gatewood School, Norfolk, Virginia.) 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary. 


National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals 

Warren W. Knox, member. (State De- 
partment of Education, New York.) 


American Association of School 
Administrators 

N. L. Engelhardt, president-elect. (As- 
sociate superintendent of schools, New 
York, N. Y.) 

W. Frank Warren, member of Execu- 
tive Committee. (Superintendent of 
schools, Durham, N. C.) 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 
Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary. 
Lester J. Nielson, member of Executive 
Committee. 


Educational Policies Commission 
William G. Carr, secretary. 
George D. Stoddard, member. (State 
commissioner of education, New York.) 


Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation 
Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary. 
Helen Bertermann, secretary-treasurer. 


American Association of Junior 
Colleges 
R. W. Goddard, president. (Rochester 
Junior College, Rochester, Minn.) 
Walter C. Eells, executive secretary. 


Association of American Univer- 
sities 

Clarence A. Dykstra, president. (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison.) 

Frank P. Graham. (University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill.) 


National Association of State 
Universities 

John L. Newcomb, president. (Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville.) 

Deane W. Malott, secretary. (Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence.) 


Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities 

C. B. Hutchison, president. (Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley.) 
W. A. Lloyd, director of information. 


Association of American 
Colleges 
Guy E. Snavely, executive director. 
Sidney B. Hall. (George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C.) 


Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for Negroes 

R. T. Tatum, president. (Carlton 
High School, Beaumont, Tex.) 

Rayford W. Logan, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Post-War Planning. (Howard 
University, Washington, D. C.) 


American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges 


Harry A. Sprague, former president. 
(State Teachers College, Montclair, N.J.) 


American Association for Adult 
Education 

James Creese, treasurer. (Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J.) 
Nationa! Catholic Educational 
Association 

Right Rev. George Johnson, secretary 
general. 
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Safeguarding Intellectual 


The following address by U. S. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, 
was delivered at recent sectional meetings of the American Association of School 
Administrators. These meetings were held in Atlanta, Ga., February 17, 1944; in 
New York City, February 22, 1944; and in Kansas City, Mo., March 8, 1944. 


HIS past year we have been honor- 

ing the memory of a great American, 
Thomas Jefferson. No American has 
made a greater contribution to the 
enduring intellectual foundations of our 
country. Jefferson believed that freedom 
of conscience, a free press, free discus- 
sion, free schools are the indispensable 
means to popular government and a free 
society. On one occasion he said: “Above 
all things I hope the education of the 
common people will be attended to. 
Educate and inform the whole mass of 
the people. Enable them to see that it 
is to their interest to preserve peace and 
order and they will preserve them. They 
are the only sure reliance for the preser- 
vation of our liberty.” 

Jefferson saw as clearly as any man 
before or since that democracy’s founda- 
tions, to be firm and steadfast, must rest 
upon a proper education of all its citi- 
zens; that is, upon an education based 
on democratic principles. What are 
some of these principles of democratic 
education, these intellectual foundations 
which we must safeguard? 


Principles of Democratic 
Education 

First, democracy holds that the pur- 
pose of education is to contribute to the 
optimum growth and development of the 
individual. It is a basic philosophic 
postulate of democracy that the individ- 
ual person is of priceless worth; that man 
is distinguished from other creatures in 
the universe by his ability to reason and 
by his disposition to strive toward the 
attainment of the highest ethical values. 
Hence it follows that a prime objective 
of democratic education should be to 
guide the individual in the development 
of an informed intelligence and a worthy 
ethical character. 

The highest ethical values, individual 
and social, of our western democratic 
civilization are summed up in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, with its doctrine of 
human brotherhood and of unselfish 
service to one’s fellowman. ‘These values 
the democratic school must somehow 
communicate to the learner. 





It is apparent, of course, that the doc- 
trines of Naziism and of democracy are 
poles apart in this: That in the case of 
the democratic ideal of individual growth 
and development the final sanction is to 
be found not in service to the political 
state but in service to one’s fellowman; 
not in subservience to force or organized 
power but in conformity to the dictates 
of an enlightened conscience. Under the 
democratic concept the good state is the 
state which seeks to produce the good 
man and in so doing to give all the free- 
est possible opportunity to determine 
what the state shall be. 

Second, from the democratic doctrine 
of the intrinsic worth of every human 
person flows the notion that democratic 
education must be characterized by free- 
dom of inquiry. No man can be expected 
to reach his optimum development unless 
he is given freedom to learn the truth, 
even if that truth should run counter 
to contemporary dogmas. The final ap- 
peal of democratic education must be 
to the canons of rationality, of sound 
evidence and of logic; its ultimate au- 
thority must be the authority of human 
reason. 

Moreover, since democratic social 
theory holds that the state is the crea- 
ture of man and therefore his servant, 
the citizen not only has the right but 
the obligation to criticize his govern- 
ment, to seek to improve it so that it will 
more fully represent the common will 
and serve the common needs of all its 
members. 

From the democratic doctrine of in- 
dividual human worth and the demo- 
cratic respect for human intelligence 
there comes a third important principle 
of democratic education, namely, the 
principle of universality, of equality of 
opportunity for all men to reach their 
optimum development. Democratic edu- 
cation holds that the opportunity to 
learn is an inherent human right of all 
men, regardless of accident of race, sex, 
color of skin, or place of birth. 

To state the foregoing truisms with 
respect to democratic education is point- 
less unless we proceed to examine some 
of their implications for educational 





practice in America. I propose to di- 
rect your attention, therefore, toward 
some of their broad implications: First, 
with respect to America’s participation 
in post-war educational reconstruction 
abroad; and second, with respect to post- 
war adjustments in education at home. 


Post-War Educational Recon- 
struction Abroad 


When the term, “post-war educational 
reconstruction,” is mentioned the minds 
of most of us turn at once to Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, France, Holland—to all 
of those lands overrun by the aggressors, 
their educational institutions destroyed, 
their teachers fled or in prison. The 
plight of the children and youth of these 
lands appeals to our sympathies; arouses 
our impulse to play the Good Samaritan, 
to help restore to them as soon as vic- 
tory is won, their institutions of higher 
learning, their elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

Inevitably the United Nations will be 
concerned in “post-war educational re- 
construction,” not only with helping the 
liberated countries but the defeated 
countries as well to reconstruct their 
educational plants and to resume educa- 
tional operations. For the most part 
this must be the work of the nationals 
of these countries themselves with some 
financial assistance perhaps and the loan 
of some technical personnel by the 
United Nations. To their nationals will 
fall the task of providing teachers. 
Theirs will be the task of providing text- 
books and_ instructional materials. 
Theirs will be the difficult task of ex- 
tirpating the evil doctrines of race and 
of force wherever and to whatever ex- 
tent these shall have taken root. 


Education for International 
Understanding at Home 


It must be clear to everyone that any 
small contribution which it is possible 
for America to make to educational re- 
habilitation abroad pales into insignifi- 
cance when we consider the contribu- 
tion which we can make to the re- 
habilitation of world order and security 





4/7 splendid address presenting 
A clearly and cogently the es- 
sential planks for a platform of 
Post-War Educational Planning.” 


Wi11Its A. SUTTON, 


Secretary, Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation 

Superintendent Emeritus, Atlanta 
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by appropriate educational measures at 
home. By the example we set of democ- 
racy in education at home will we be 
most influential with respect to the re- 
construction of education abroad. It 
behooves us in the United States, there- 
fore, to make a thoroughgoing appraisal 
of our educational system in all of its 
ramifications, including a penetrating in- 
quiry as to the adequacy and soundness 
of our educational provisions for pro- 
ducing a citizenry with the emotional 
and intellectual orientation favorable to 
democracy at home and to cooperation 
abroad. 7 


More Widespread Knowledge of 
World Economics Needed 


This emotional and intellectual orien- 
tation must be based upon a greater 
awareness by our people of economic 
realities. Take international trade, for 
example. Before World War I we gave 
little thought to the fact that our pros- 
perity in large measure, was due to our 
ability as a debtor country to sell abroad. 
Our creditors abroad accepted payment 
in goods and services, and hence made 
possible our expanding commerce in spite 
of high protective tariffs. After the first 
World War we retained our debtor state 
of mind. By even higher tariffs, we made 
it impossible for our foreign debtors to 
repay their debts to us. International 
trade was throttled; and world economic 
depression precipitated, thereby contrib- 
uting substantially to the development 
of dictatorships and to the deterioration 
of international relations generally. 
Have we now learned from sad experi- 
ence that international trade is a two- 
way business; that in order to maintain 
a high standard of living at home we 
must increase the exchange of goods 
and services internationally? And, if so, 
what are we doing in the schools to edu- 
cate the oncoming generation to sup- 
port wise governmental policies involv- 
ing world trade? 

Consider these facts: Prior to 1940 of 
the 7 million youth enrolled in our high 
schools, only about 5 percent received 
any systematic instruction whatever in 
economics.’ Moreover, there is consid- 
erable evidence that such instruction as 
was received left much to be desired, 
both as to the scope of treatment and as 
to the emphasis on various economic 
topics, not to mention adequacy of prep- 
aration of the teaching personnel. For 
instance, an analysis of content of high- 
school economics textbooks in terms of 





1 According to Prof. Wilbur I. Gooch, p. 19, 
the 1940 Year Book of the National Council 
for Social Studies, devoted to Economic Edu- 
cation. 








the percentage of space devoted to vari- 
ous topics indicated that the economics 
of foreign trade was directly involved in 
only about 5 percent of the content of 
the usual high-school economics text- 
book.? 

The generalization will stand, I believe, 
that the high schools have not yet begun 
to perform their proper educational 
function in respect to providing that 
underpinning of economic knowledge 
which is necessary for intelligent citi- 
zenship in a democracy. Our republican 
form of government requires in last 
analysis that public opinion sustain or 
reject the legislative policies adopted by 
elected representatives of the people. 
More and more these policies have to do 
with economic matters—such as trade 
and tariff policy, taxation’, social secu- 
rity, wages and hours, and many others. 

If it be true that the chief instrumen- 
tality upon which we must depend for 
improving the economic literacy of our 
citizens is organized education, with a 
trained teaching corps and systematic 
courses of instruction, then the high 
schools must certainly give much greater 
emphasis in the future to the study of 
economics. Upon the foundation of this 
high-school study can be built a super- 
structure of less formal education 
through adult study groups, forums, 
newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, and 
radio. 

To provide this foundation of economic 
education in the schools will not he easy. 
The curriculum of the high school is al- 
ready overcrowded. Vested interests in 
the teaching of certain traditional sub- 
ject matter will be difficult to overcome. 
Yet these obstacles must be overcome if 
our schools are to prepare an economi- 
cally literate generation, capable of un- 
derstanding the economic issues involved 
in world cooperation. 


Education for International 
Political Understanding 


As another example, let us consider 
education for international political un- 
derstanding. It has been said that after 
World War I a large majority of the 
people of the United States wished to 
cooperate actively in an international 
organization for the maintenance of 
peace and order. The League of Na- 
tions was established. But our political 
leaders failed to make the United States 
a partner in the enterprise of: interna- 
tional peace. This generation had to 
learn the hard way that there can be no 





2? Thompson, Guy H., “The content of eco- 
nomics taught in secondary schools,” Ibid, 
p. 24. 





security in isolationism under whatever 
name it masquerades. But we have yet 
to learn what is involved in our new re- 
sponsibility as a member of the United 
Nations. We have yet to learn how we 
can play our part with other nations in 
preventing aggressive war against any 
nation; how we can cooperate with like- 
minded nations in finding and using the 
necessary substitutes for war in the set- 
tlemenit of international differences. We 
have yet to learn how to establish ade- 
quate world machinery for this pur- 
pose—with properly constituted execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial organs for 
the enforcement of international peace 
and ordered justice. 

Concerning these problems the high 
schools and colleges must do their full 
part in creating an alert and informed 
public opinion, The increasing sacrifices 
of our young men on the battlefronts of 
the world are daily sending back to us 
as educational administrators the obli- 
gation to start now and to work vigor- 
ously and ingeniously to find the ways 
by which organized education, through 
the necessary curricular adjustments and 
emphases, will provide a thorough edu- 
cation for international understanding. 

Perhaps these two illustrations will 
suffice to indicate some of the heavy 
responsibilities which devolve upon the 
high schools and colleges in the field of 
civic education as here at home we at- 
tempt to put the full power and in- 
fluence of the United States on the side 
of international order and security. Let 
me turn now to other questions of post- 
war educational readjustment. What 
are some of the post-war problems we 
shall face in safeguarding intellectual 
foundations through democratic educa- 
tion here at home? 


Education of Veterans 


When the war ends, the first problem 
we shall face is that of reassimilation 
into our civilian economy of the millions 
of men and women in the armed forces 
and the other millions now in war in- 
dustries. Although we may not have to 
achieve that adjustment as quickly as 
was necessary after the last war, it can 
hardly be very gradual or long delayed. 
If there is one thing upon which our 
fighting men are agreed, it is that they 
want to get this war over with as soon 
as possible so that they may return to 
their jobs, their homes, and their loved 


ones. Consequently, there will probably © 


be great pressure upon the military au- 
thorities and the Congress to effect 
military demobilization as rapidly as 
practicable. 
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The size of the demobilization under- 
taking is formidable in any case, whether 
rapidly or gradually carried out. There 
are now before the Congress measures to 
provide for the continued education of 
those men and women honorably dis- 
charged from the armed forces who care 
to take advantage of the Government’s 
offer of assistance. That is in the best 
tradition of democracy—to provide 
special opportunities for self-develop- 
ment through education to the young 
men and women. It is also a signal 
recognition of the contribution which our 
schools and colleges can’ make to the 
more gradual and orderly demobilization 
and readjustment to civilian life of mem- 
bers of our armed forces. 

Are the States and their educational 
systems ready to undertake this job? 
Are they adequately equipped to provide 
education of the sorts these young men 
and women will want and should have? 
The answers to such questions are in- 
extricably bound up with other plans for 
post-war educational readjustment, 
especially as these plans involve a more 
adequate educational program for all 
American youth, Let me illustrate! 

Not long ago I took part in a con- 
ference on Post-war Educational Plan- 
ning with school officials in one of our 
States. The conference discussion pro- 
ceeded upon the basis of the assumption 
that it is a primary responsibility of a 
democratic society to provide appropriate 
educational opportunities for all its 
youth up to and including the age of 20, 
and that in the provision of these edu- 
cational opportunities, the Federal, State, 
and local governments should cooperate. 

This State conference on post-war 
school adjustments, starting with the 
consideration of education for ex- 
service men and women, soon involved 
the consideration of curriculum reor- 
ganization in the secondary schools. For 
both questions involved the provision of 
more adequate facilities for diversified 
curricular offerings in the schools, espe- 
cially in the field of vocational education. 
This in turn led to the discussion of the 
possibility of a post-war program of 
public works, to include educational 
structures; and this to a discussion of the 
possibility of using such a program to 
facilitate the development of larger units 
of school administration and of school 
attendance so as to permit diversified 
curricular offerings with requisite 
economy and efficiency. 


Improving Education 
for All Youth 


This State has a population of approx- 
imately 800,000 and has some 238 public 





high schools. Does anyone know of a 
city of 800,000 people in which there are 
more than about 15 or 20 public high 
schools? Cities, in spite of their con- 
centrated wealth, don’t feel they can 
afford to operate small high schools. 
Twenty percent of the high schools in 
this State enroll fewer than 50 students 
each, 80 percent of them enroll fewer than 
200 students each. About 80 percent offer 
home economics courses of some kind. 
About half of them teach one or more 
commercial subjects. In only about 20 
percent of the smaller rural high schools 
courses in vocational agriculture are of- 
fered. Asin all States, curricular diversi- 
fication in this State is intimately tied 
up with the problem of the size of the 
high schools. Even after the State, with 
or without Federal assistance for pub- 
lic works, has made all feasible efforts to 
increase the size of these secondary 
schools, there will still remain a consid- 
erable number of small high schools en- 
rolling as few as 300 students. To be sure, 
much can and should be done to provide 
a richer and more varied curriculum in 
these small high schools. 

For example, it was agreed that the 
provision of a good general shop course 
in most of these small high schools was 
possible. Such a course would provide 
activities in farm and home mechanics, 
in woodworking, metalworking, electric- 
ity, etc. It would provide exploratory 
experiences with a variety of common 
tools and in the processing of a variety 
of materials; it would provide the basis 
for progressive specialization leading 
toward one or more of the skilled trades. 

It was agreed also that many small 
high schools in rural communities could 
make larger use of the cooperative part- 
time diversified occupations program in 
which high-school students of employ- 
able age (usually in the last 2 years of 
high school) spend one-half their time in 
employment and one-half in school. 

Again, more of these small rural high 
schools, if their size is increased suffi- 
ciently, might well provide departments 
of vocational agriculture with well- 
equipped farm shops. Whereas 90 per- 
cent of the enrollment in high-school 
vocational agriculture courses in the 
State at present consists of farm boys, 
only about one-half of these boys actu- 
ally become farmers later. Consequently, 
alternative opportunities for vocational 
training for occupations other than 
farming need to be provided in rural 
areas, 


Secondary Schools to Serve 
Larger Areas 


One method of doing this involves en- 
abling these youth to attend larger 
schools in which diversified educational 
opportunities are available. In this par- 
ticular State 12 such schools properly 
located and enrolling a minimum of 800 
students each would probably be enough 
to serve the specialized vocational train- 
ing needs, together with the essential 
general subjects of study, of older youth 
from rural and small-town communities 
in preparation for the skilled trades and 
many business, managerial and techni- 
cal fields on subprefessional level. Most 
of these schools could rather easily be 
developed by the enlargement of existing 
schools in the larger centers of popula- 
tion of the State. 

Parenthetically it should be noted that 
in providing more adequately for diversi- 
fied vocational education, it is not at all 
necessary to neglect the proper provision 
for those students who need equally ex- 
cellent instruction in the more general 
subjects, such as English, foreign lan- 
guages, the social sciences, mathematics, 
the natural sciences, and the arts, which 
lead to further study in similar fields 
on the college level. Indeed, for many 
high-school pupils in this country the 
larger area schools are needed in order 
to provide with necessary economy good 
instruction in these more general sub- 
jects. 

Many knotty questions arose with re- 
spect to the establishment of such area 
schools. What particular courses should 
be offered? How should the students be 
selected? How should the students be 
enabled to leave their home districts to 
attend these area school centers? What 
provision should be made for subsistence 
scholarships to help cover the cost of the 
transportation, room and board of such 
students? How should the costs be dis- 
tributed as between the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State, and the local units? 
What should be the curricular provisions 
in these larger schools for students pre- 
paring for specialized occupations to be 
sure that they are adequately prepared 
for citizenship in general? What effect 
would the withdrawal of students 
from their home-town schools to attend 
the area schools have upon the adequacy 
and efficiency of the smaller schools, 
many of which, as I have pointed out, are 
now too small? It was in consideration 
of this last question that it was decided 
that in the development of the State- 
wide system the aim should be to have 
at least 300 pupils in each neighborhood 
high school. 
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State Educational Planning 
Agency Needed 


It seems to me to be perfectly clear, 
from this and similar conferences on 
post-war edifational planning in which 
I have taken part, that there needs to be 
developed in many States an educational 
planning agency which can bring within 
the compass of its considerations the 
need for buildings in terms of a defen- 
sible State plan for the reorganization 
of educational programs and of the units 
of school administration and attendance, 
at the elementary, secondary, and higher 
education levels. This State educational 
agency ought to be in a position to de- 
velop an integrated plan for the educa- 
tional program of the State in all of its 
aspects and on all levels. Plans are be- 
ing promoted in a number of States in 
piecemeal fashion—by some groups urg- 
ing junior colleges, by others urging 
technical institutes, by others urging area 
vocational schools, and by still others 
promoting technical vocational schools. 
I must say I am not convinced that these 
groups themselves clearly understand the 
distinctions among these various types 
of schools for youth. If these groups 
really don’t see the distinctions, how 
much more confused will be the lay pub- 
lic to which an appeal must be made to 
pay the bill. 

How can such plans be wisely made 
unless adequate consideration is given 
the question of how such schools are to 
be related to so-called secondary schools 
on the one hand and to colleges and uni- 
versities on the other? With some ex- 
ceptions, the States are not now ade- 
quately prepared in their organizational 
structure to do this planning job. Un- 
less they become prepared, it is not un- 
likely that education in the States will 
continue to suffer from the evils of par- 
tial and fragmentary planning after the 
war as it did before the war. 


Public Understanding and 
Approval Necessary 


It should be obvious, of course, in rela- 
tion to post-war educational planning 
that we cannot hope as educators to pro- 
ceed very far without the full under- 
standing and approval of the lay public. 
This public must itself be educated with 
respect to major educational issues, for 
in the last analysis the public will make 
the decisions. Both at local and at State 
levels, the participation of laymen in 
educational councils should be much 
more actively promoted, with every ef- 
fort being made, especially at the State 
level, properly to relate plans for the 
improvement of education to other plans 


for the improvement of the welfare and 
happiness of the people. 


Relationship of Federal 
Government to Educational 
Planning 


I have said nothing specifically to this 
point concerning the relationship of the 
Federal Government to educational 
planning for the post-war period. Let 
me say just a brief word on that point. 
Under our philosophy and form of gov- 
ernment the ultimate responsibility for 
education rests with the people them- 
selves in the several States. Yet the edu- 
cation of the citizens of the United States 
is a matter of such paramount impor- 
tance that the Federal Government can- 
not remain without substantial interest 
in the quality and the universality of the 
educational opportunities provided in our 
democracy. It should and will eventu- 
ally, I believe, come to express that in- 
terest in the form of some greater 
measure of financial participation in the 
support of education in the States; it will 
also continue to assist the U. S. Office of 
Education in providing, on a national 
basis, the necessary effective leadership 
and the many services to the States 
which the Office of Education should 
render. 


Strengthening the Teaching 
Profession 


Before closing, I must not fail to com- 
ment briefly on one further safeguard 
to American educational and intellectual 
foundations. I refer to the matter of a 
strengthened teaching profession. If we 
are to secure for organized education the 
recognition it deserves, the public esteem 
it merits and the public support it must 
have to do its full part in safeguarding 
intellectual foundations in America, then 
we must strengthen the profession of 
teaching in the post-war years. During 
the emergency we have had to lower pro- 
fessional standards which laboriously 
and slowly had been built up during the 
last two or three decades. Those stand- 
ards must be restored in every State and 
even raised still higher in many States. 

Two items especially will enter into a 
bill of particulars at this point: (1) The 
financial rewards of teaching must be 
sufficient to attract young men and 


. women of talent—and to assure them 


that, although they will hardly become 
rich from teaching, they can at least be 
assured of a comfortable standard of 
living with a margin to enable them to 
continue to improve themselves if serv- 
ice, to broaden their interests, to refresh 
themselves for the indispensable task 
which is theirs. (2) We must continue 





to improve the quality of candidates for 
training as teachers. We must work out 
curricula calculated to develop the broad 
cultural background as well as the tech- 
nical competence needed by the profes- 
sional worker in education so that the 
term “teacher” shall have the same pres- 
tige which now attaches to the term 
“physician” or “engineer.” 

If educators are to do their part in 
safeguarding intellectual foundations in 
America, they must merit and they must 
have the confidence of the people. That 
means in my judgment that while they 
must be independent of the various spe- 
cial interest groups of our society they 
must at the same time maintain the 
closest and most sympathic relations 
with all groups. They must be powerfully 
and democratically organized so they 
may defend the uniqueness of the edu- 
cational function in a democracy in 
guiding learners in their search for truth, 


Summary 

May I, in conclusion, briefly summa- 
rize the points I have tried to make. 

First, democracy’s true foundations 
are intellectual and spiritual in char- 
acter—belief in the worth of the indi- 
vidual human person, belief in human 
intelligence and improvability, belief in 
the possibility of the good life for all men 
everywhere. These rest back upon a 
proper democratic education of the citi- 
zen, an education characterized by free- 
dom of inquiry, shot through with the 
dynamic of human brotherhood, moti- 
vated by the ideal of service to one’s 
fellowman. 

Second, to safeguard our intellectual 
foundations we must improve our edu- 
cational system in America. While we 
shall give all practicable assistance to 
other nations in the rehabilitation of edu- 
cation abroad, we must never lose sight 
of our primary obligation which is the 
continued improvement of education at 
home. 

Third, some of the improvements in 
education at home which we should begin 
now to plan for the post-war period are: 


A. Greater emphasis in the cur- 
riculum upon sound economic and 
political education. 

B. The provision of educational 
opportunities for ex-servicemen and 
women. 

C. The provision of adequate fa- 
cilities for a more diversified and 
competently operated program for 
the education of all American youth. 


Fourth, to coordinate plans for the im- 
provement of American education, there 
is urgent need for the States to set up 
educational planning agencies, broadly 
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representative of all levels and types of 
education. Such agencies should bring 
within the purview of their considera- 
tions plans for the post-war building of 
educational structures in relation to a 
well-considered program of State organi- 
zation for the support and administra- 
tion of public education on the one hand, 
and for the necessary modifications in 
the character and scope of educational 
opportunities on the other. 

By such foresighted and prudent plan- 
ning education will be prepared at the 
end of the war to do its full part in help- 
ing to meet the enormous peacetime re- 
sponsibilities which will be ours as a 
nation; and in so doing to SAFEGUARD 
INTELLECTUAL FOUNDATYONS IN 
AMERICA. 

* 


WPB on Textbooks 


Enough school textbooks and Bibles 
will be available in 1944 to meet all essen- 
tial civilian needs, says Donald M. Nel- 
son, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, in answer to inquiries concerning 
the impact of the paper shortage on the 
production of such books during the 
coming year. 


“The War Production Board is fully 
aware of the need to maintain an ade- 
quate supply of Bibles and school text- 
books,”’ Mr. Nelson said. “If it should 
appear that a shortage of textbooks, im- 
pairing the educational system, is immi- 
nent, or if paper quota restrictions ap- 
pear likely to cause insufficient produc- 
tion of Bibles, appropriate steps will be 
ta’.en.” 

Many publishers of textbooks and 
Bibles also publish other types of books, 
and they are free to meet the demand for 
religious and educational books by using 
part of their over-all paper quotas for 
these publications. Moreover, substan- 
tial economies in the use of paper are 
possible in the format or style of indi- 
vidual books. 

“The War Production Board does not 
dictate the type of book for which a pub- 
lisher may use his paper quota,” Mr. Nel- 
son said. “No distinctions are made be- 
tween publishers on the basis of the 
subject matter of the books published. 
The public is the ultimate arbiter of the 
type of reading matter produced.” 

The WPB Printing and Publishing Di- 
vision points out that if local govern- 
ments and boards of education scale 
down their textbook specifications pub- 
lishers will be in a position to produce 
for them more books from a fixed amount 
of paper. Some pre-war contracts for 
textbooks call for editions using heavy- 
weight papers. Paper mills, in order 
that the diminishing supply of pulp may 
be stretched to the utmost, are prohibited 
from making certain types of heavy- 
weight papers called for in some State 
textbook contract specifications. 


Physical Education and 


Health Activities 


Minnesota’s Health Institute 


Principles to govern the administra- 
tion of health education plus ways and 
means for putting these principles to 
work occupied school administrators in a 
3-day Institute recently held at the 
University of Minnesota under joint 
auspices of the University’s Center for 
Continuation Study, the College of Edu- 
cation, the Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Public Health of the Uni- 
versity, and the State "department of 
Education and Public Health. 

Under chairmanship of Dr. Ruth 
Grout, the Institute attracted 72 admin- 
istrators from Minnesota and nearby 
States. In lectures and work sessions 
attention was focused on the 24-hours- 
a-day health needs of the child as re- 
quiring the closest cooperation of all the 
health forces within the school and in 
turn the cooperation of school and com- 
munity health resources. It is gratify- 
ing to see an increasing number of in- 
stances where health leaders working 


under separate auspices join efforts to 
the end that the needs of children and 
adults be better served. 


High-School Teachers 
Not in a Rut 


Two new proofs that high-school 
teachers are not in a rut are the recent 
efforts of Cleveland and Cincinnati to 
reshape subject matter to fit the needs of 
today. 


Cleveland’s ‘Health Departures 
for Biology”’ 

Cleveland teachers have rethought 
their biology courses to emerge with a 
250-page syllabus entitled, Health De- 
partures for Biology. Led by Arthur O. 
Baker, Cleveland’s supervisor of science 
in the junior and senior high schools, 
these teachers ground up their conven- 
tional courses with conventional titles 
and out came “Health Departures” with 





Health Education Consultant 


Appointed 


Dr. Arthur H. Steinhaus has been appointed consultant in health education in the 


U. S. Office of Education. 


Dr. Steinhaus, until his new appointment, has been professor of physiology at 
George Williams College, Chicago. He has served as guest lecturer, International 
Congress of Physical Education and International Sport Students’ Congress, in con- 
nection with the Olympic Games; and as visiting professor, University of California, 
University of Colorado, and University of Wisconsin, summer sessions. Since 1924, 
Dr. Steinhaus has been engaged in special laboratory research dealing with problems 
of muscle physiology, fatigue, special methods of conditioning, and the effects of 
exercise on weight reduction, intestinal motility, and the growing heart. 

Among publications of which Dr. Steinhaus is author are Tobacco and Health, 
How to Keep Fit and Like It, and scientific and professional articles reporting and 
interpreting research in the field of the physiology of exercise in American Journal 
of Physiology, Physiological Review, War Medicine, Journal of Health and Physical 


Education, Coronet and others. 


Dr. Steinhaus is a member of the Civilian Advisory Committee, U. S. Navy Bureau 


of Personnel, Physical Training Section. 


He is also a member of the National Physi- 


cal Fitness Council, Federal Security Agency. He received the Roberts-Gulick 


Award in 1940, and was a Fellow on the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion for study in Europe, 1931-32. At present he is a Fellow and President of the 
American Academy of Physical Education; Fellow, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; member, American Physiological Society; officer, Scientific 
Society of Physical Education. He holds the Ph. D. from the University of Chicago, 
the M. P. E. from George Williams College, and other degrees from both schools. 
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exciting titles such as The Decease of 
John Smith (an exercise in critical 
thinking); Tuberculosis, a Problem of 
Youth in the Community; You and 
Athletics; Getting a Job as a Bug Spe- 
cialist; Window Gardens; and Wider Use 
of Metropolitan Parks. 

Already scientifically sound, it is doubt- 
ful whether many new facts were intro- 
duced by the reorganizers; but how dif- 
ferent the appeal to both teacher and 
pupil when units begin with stories of 
rabbit hunting; with discussions of 
Christmas seals; with talking about 
sports; with a visit from the man on the 
battle front of pest control; with slipping 
geranium plants; or with a visit to your 
own city parks. 

There is no inclination to omit “hard 
facts.” But when these are transformed 
into just the answer you have hunted to 
solve a real, up-to-date problem, they 
become easy to take. Although it rightly 
leaves much to teacher-initiative and 
success still depends on the adroit han- 
dling of each classroom minute, this 
syllabus should raise the pedagogical bat- 
ting average of every teacher. 

Even though it fails to maintain uni- 
formly the high standard of functional 
approach reached in spots, the syllabus 
shows throughout the hammermarks of 
skilled teachers. Because it was forged 
in the field by front-line workers, alert 
to today’s needs, it is effective. 


Cincinnati’s ‘‘Send-Off’’ Course 


Pre-Induction Health for all seniors 
in their final semester is Cincinnati’s 
Godspeed to boys and girls entering a 
world of service on the military and 
home fronts. In response to the enthu- 
Siastic reception given by parents, pupils, 
teachers, and military leaders to last 
year’s trial of 1 hour a week for 10 weeks, 
the time was this year doubled. The 
course was produced by a group of 
teachers, supervisors, and directors with 
the assistance of Dr. Roy E. Dickerson 
of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 
to contribute toward efficient manage- 
ment of personal living in wartime. 

Discussed are questions such as these: 
What shall I do between now and the 
time I am called for military service? 
What effect will military life have on me? 
As a girl free to choose, should I enter 
military service or remain in civilian life? 
Because father and mother are both 
overworked, they are nervous and touchy 
and we get into arguments over nothing. 
What can Ido? What will Ido if I am 
rejected for physical unfitness? What 
is there for girls to do, now that all the 


boys our ages are going away? Should 
I have a last fling before I go into serv- 
ice? Where am I going to learn what 
I should do about sex relations? Should 
a girl be married before her boy friend 
goes to war? 

Taking for granted that most men will 
enter military service, that most women 
will be less protected by their homes, 
that most persons will work hard, play 
hard, and live under greater strain, and 
that old friendships will seem uncertain 
and less secure, Pre-Induction Health 
is realistic education on a sound mental 








hygiene base. It recognizes that war 
brings increased need to care for physi- 
cal health, brings into focus the problems 
of mastering emotions, intensifies the 
problems of relations between men and 
women, emphasizes the importance of 
turning fear into courage and of deal- 
ing with disease, homesickness, discour- 
agement, and disappointment. 

The table of contents of the 82-page, 
mimeographed Curriculum Bulletin 114 
indicates a fine balance of mental hy- 
giene, health and physical fitness, and 

(Next page) 





2) Among Educational Journals 





bi Sadutdbaal Growth 


* * Education should look for- 


ward, should set standards of conduct 
and work to which individuals might 
aspire. This is based on the assumption 
that the school environment should be 
superior to the normal environment of 
the child. The school is an island in 
society, not separated from life, but 
somewhat set apart for the purpose of 
developing ideals and for fixing goals to 
which young people may aspire. Cer- 
tainly the school should be one place 
where young people may catch a vision 
of their own opportunities, obligations, 
and possibilities, and of a better society 
in which they may participate. 

—S. C. Garrison, in The Peabody Re- 
flector, January 1944. 


* 

Among the great movements of today 
there is clearly a gathering force behind 
the demand not only for more education 
but for a better kind of education. Men 
and women are becoming conscious of 
powers and faculties within themselves 
that have never been given a proper 
chance. In their willingness to serve 
their country they are seeing themselves 
becoming educated rapidly so that they 
may be more valuable, and the realiza- 
tion of this value increases their zeal for 
living a better life. 

—Ethel Spilman, in Virginia Journal of 
Education, January 1944. 


* 


o 4 





Character education should be consid- 
ered not only as a part of the classroom, 
but also as an element to be regarded 
carefully in the selection of the school’s 
physical equipment, environment, and 
personnel. Extreme care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of those who are 
to take charge of youth. The personnel 
with whom the children come in contact 
is of great importance. 

It is those who are before the children, 
whose voices the children hear, whose 
manners and attitudes the children ob- 
serve, whose philosophy of life the chil- 
dren absorb—it is those individuals who 
should be so carefully selected. Their 
influence will be transmitted directly and 
indirectly and will affect the thinking, 
actions, and utterances of the children 
through all the grades from the primary 
through the senior high school. The 
power of the teacher’s influence cannot 
be measured. 


—Clement T. Malan, in The Teachers 
College Journal, January 1944. 


* 

“No nation can rise higher than its 
masses, and until these masses, the 
world’s richest undeveloped resource, are 
developed through  education—until 
the people are taught to participate 
themselves in their own reconstruction— 
world leaders can cry peace! but there 
will be no peace.” 


—dJimmy Yen, China’: Teacher Extraor- 
dinary, in Pennsylvania School Journal, 
February 1944. 


* 
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social hygiene. The spread of subject 
matter is noted from a few division head- 
ings: Personality Development as It Re- 
lates to War Services; Physical Stand- 
ards for the Armed Forces; Military and 
Industrial Hygiene; Two Major Factors 
in Masculine Fitness; Medical Aspects of 
Venereal Infection; A Girl’s Obligation in 
Wartime; Certain Distinctive Aspects of 
Sex in Humankind; Psychology for the 
Fighting Man; and To a Citizen of To- 
morrow. Each section closes with a list 
of personal problems reported by Cin- 
cinnati boys and girls. Such a “send-off” 
course should yield returns far beyond 
the war in terms of fewer regrets and 
more happy adjustments to a post-war 
world. 


Learn to Eat by Eating 


Scientific study has again caught up 
with hunches. This time it vindicates 
the nutritionists and home economics 
leaders who have said “Tie up nutrition 
teaching with daily food experiences 
which take place when selecting the noon 
lunch, when buying food, and when plan- 
ning and preparing meals.” 

Into Tlinois and Indiana homes went 
interviewers trained by Dr. Rensis Likert, 
head of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Division of Program Surveys, to discover 
how the knowledge, attitude, and habits 
of workers had been influenced by nu- 
trition education programs. 

In the Illinois town the manufacturer’s 
association conducted six highly publi- 
cized, community-centered nutrition 
meetings. Attendance statistics called it 
@ grand success but most of the workers 
were left cold. Of 133 families inter- 
viewed, only two had been represented 
at the meetings. Workingclass women 
felt uncomfortable in the “swanky” 
places and reported “The common class 
of people would rather go some place else 
than the —— Hotel. It is too high- 
toned a place for common people.” 
Though it had been publicized in their 
plants, 80 percent of the workers had 
never heard of the community program, 
The remainder thought it was a cooking 
school. Many thought nutrition meant 
“fancy cooking and light, dainty meals.” 
Fewer than 10 percent said they had 
changed their food habits in consequence 
of the program and these were from the 
factories where “basic seven” and other 
posters showed in cafeterias to supple- 
ment the community meetings. 

A much brighter situation was re- 
vealed in an Indiana plant where edu- 
cation was confined to an aggressive in- 
plant program centered in the cafeteria, 


Here, selecting an item from each of 
five groups assured the worker a bal- 
anced victory lunch, food posters held 
his attention while standing in line, and 
descriptive circulars continued his edu- 
cation at the tables. Campaigns to in- 
crease milk and salad consumption al- 
ternated with chances on a raffle for 
everyone who consumed a victory lunch. 

In this plant nearly all workers knew 
that the program was designed to make 
them eat better. Although most of the 
reported changes in eating habits were 
associated with the cafeteria meal, one- 
fourth of the workers thought they were 
also eating differently at home. Not all 
the changes represented “conversions,” 
as witness the worker who now regularly 
drank milk only because his still favored 
“cokes” had disappeared from the count- 
ers. 


Other Disclosures 


Dr. Likert’s survey also disclosed (1) 
that better educated people knew more 
about nutrition than the less educated 
and (2) that workers who were better 
informed about nutrition tended to 
drink more milk, but (3) the breakfasts 
of workers informed on nutrition were 
found to be no better than those of the 
ignorant. 

Man still learns by doing. And in the 
lunchroom, where the doing is good fun, 
learning goes into high gear. 


Some Suggestions 


The following ideas are worth trying 

in your lunchroom: 

1. Posters (frequently changed) to em- 
phasize importance of good eat- 
ing and economic use of food— 
“Your Scraps Feed the Japs.” 

2. Food guides posted in lunchroom 
and in classrooms. 

3. Pupils asked periodically to list all 
foods eaten in 1 day. These lists 
to be checked against daily food 
guides and corrections of diet in- 
dicated. 

4. Pupils plan lunch menus to supple- 
ment breakfasts and suppers or- 
dinarily consumed. Best menus 
selected for serving in the lunch- 
room and appropriate recognition 
given to the individual or class 
who proposed it. 

5. Give free samples of new foods. 

6. “Kangaroo courts” with forfeits for 
those who do not “lick their plates 
clean.” 

7. Well-selected lunches entitle pupils 
to request numbers on noon music 
programs, 







Mr. Hawke Appointed 
To Vacancy 


Jerry R. Hawke has been appointed as 
Deputy Assistant U. S. Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Hawke succeeds John J. 
Seidel, of Baltimore, Md., who recently 
returned to his duties as assistant State 
superintendent of schools in Maryland. 
The office was formerly held for several 
years by the late Ronald V. Billington. 

Mr. Hawke has served in the Trade and 
Industrial Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education for approximately 7 
years. He has been special agent, re- 
gional agent, assistant chief of trade and 
industrial education and assistant direc- 
tor of the program of Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers. 


Wide Range of Service 


His experience in the vocational edu- 
cation field includes service in Haiti, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, and Colorado. 
From 1925 to 1930, he was director of 
vocational education for the Republic of 
Haiti. During the previous 5 years he 
was director of vocational education at 
North Braddock, Pa., where he organized 
one of the first general industrial schools 
in the United States. 

From 1930 to 1936, Mr. Hawke was di- 
rector of vocational education in the 
public schools of Omaha, Nebr. He also 
served as area supervisor of vocational 
rehabilitation for the Nebraska State 
Board for Vocational Education. In 
Omaha, Mr. Hawke engaged extensively 
in public service training, serving as a 
member of the Omaha Police and Fire 
Department examining boards, the 
Omaha Library Board, and a member 
of the executive committee of the Omaha 
Urban League. He is author of Public 
Service Training and other U. S. Office 
of Education publications. 

In 1920 Mr. Hawke was graduated from 
Carnegie Institute of Technology with 
the degree of B. S. in industrial educa- 
tion. In 1930 he received the degree of 
master of science in vocational education 
from Pennsylvania State College. He is 
an experienced craftsman, having 
learned the trade of core maker in shops 
at McKees Rocks, Pa. He is a charter 
member and former national president of 
the Iota Lambda Sigma industrial educa- 
tion fraternity, and a member of Phi 
Kappa Phi and Phi Delta Kappa, scholas- 
tic and honorary educational fraternities. 
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Industries 
A Five-Year Experiment 


An experiment in vocational educa- 
tion by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation is described in the following ar- 
ticle from the Food Trades Vocational 
High School: 

Food Trades Vocational High School 
of New York City is now not only meet- 
ing the needs of its community in train- 
ing youth for the food industries, but 
it is playing an important role in train- 
ing its youth for services connected with 
foods in the armed forces. Over 400 of 
its young men are now in the various 
services. Scores of them have written 
the School to say how useful their pre- 
induction training has been, and have 
expressed gratitude for the help they 
have received in serving their country 
in so effective a way; most of them have 
received ratings. Not only is this school 
providing preinduction training for 
those entering the fighting forces, but 
at the present time 250 sailors of the 
Merchant Marine are being given in- 
struction in the care and handling of 
foods. The 40 to 60 graduates complet- 
ing this course each week are making it 
possible for 15 to 20 liberty ships to leave 
port with completely manned galley 
crews. 

For the past 5 years the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City has been carry- 
ing on an experiment in vocational edu- 
cation. It has been trying to answer 
the question whether training on an or- 
ganized basis is necessary for hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, cafeterias, in fact all 
commercial catering and food indus- 
tries—the butcher, the baker, the cook, 
and the grocer. 

Heretofore, these industries often 
picked their workers by the old method 
of trial and error; more often they 
sought out the trained foreigner to fill 
the demand for highly skilled workers 
in these industries. Large-scale immi- 
gration has stopped and we have gradu- 
ally come to the conclusion that our Am- 
erican boys and girls must be trained to 
fill all jobs in all industries; that our 
food industries must be no exception. 

When the Food Trades Vocational 
High School was organized by the Board 
of Education of New York City in Sep- 
tember 1938, its initial tasks were to 
change a 95-year-old building, formerly 
an elementary school, into an efficient 
vocational high-school building for the 
food trades, and to sell the idea of the 
value and necessity of this type of train- 
ing to the industry and the general pub- 





Preinduction Training in Food 


lic. That the food industry recognized 
the value of this training for its workers 
is evidenced by the fact that it donated 
$50,000 worth of equipment and sup- 
plies on the opening of the school. Only 
150 students enrolled during the first 
semester, but by 1941 the enrollment 
had increased to 900. Since then the 
draft and the war program have reduced 
the register to 600. 

During the history of the school— 
even in the deepest depression—it has 
had a 100-percent placement record. 
Salaries paid its graduates have been 
on an average higher than those re- 
ceived by most high-school students. 


The Course of Study 


The evolution of this type of special- 
ized school may be of interest to the 
teacher and supervisor. The first year 
was devoted to working out methods of 
securing materials to teach the manip- 
ulative skills. This involved problems 
peculiar to the food trades. A course of 
study in the four branches of the in- 
dustry was formulated. 





During the second year the school 
made improvements in the course of 
study, in pupil check-up and guidance, 
and in securing an effective teaching 


program. In the third and fourth years 
it especially concerned itself with the 
development of a program in person- 
ality training, and in improving its cul- 
tural, related, and technical courses. 
Like many other high schools, it is now 
devoting its special training facilities to 
the preparation of youth for effective 
service in our armed forces. 

No longer an experiment, this school 
has demonstrated that training for the 
food trades is necessary. New York City 
has recently appropriated one and one- 
half million dollars for a building and 
six-hundred thousand dollars for a site 
for a new Food Trades Vocational High 
School. 

Jacob Simonson, principal of the New 
York Food Trades High School, states: 
“Our experience clearly indicates, we be- 
lieve, that there is a definite place for 
food trades’ training in vocational edu- 
cation. Our placement record coupled 
with the subsequent success of our grad- 
uates proves not only the need for such 
instruction, but an ever-increasing op- 
portunity for those getting it.” 





ARE LARGE AND GROWING. 
COUPONS OR ACCEPT COUPONS AS GIFTS. 
WHEN BUYING GASOLINE. 
FOR ESSENTIAL DRIVING. 

YOUR GASOLINE COUPONS NOW. 


AND COUNTERFEITING COUPONS.) 


TICIPATE IN THIS WARTIME PROGRAM. 





LET’S ALL HELP 


The following telegram has been sent by Commissioner Studebaker to the 
chief State school officer in each of the States: 


AMERICA’S SCHOOLS CAN CONTRIBUTE MUCH TO NATION-WIDE DRIVE TO ELIMINATE 
GASOLINE BLACK MARKETING WHICH HAS REACHED ALARMING STAGE. 
NOW SIPHON OFF FIVE PERCENT OF CIVILIAN GASOLINE SUPPLY. 
ONE-HALF MILLION GALLONS DAILY, EQUAL TO ONE-FOURTH PRESENT “‘A”’ RATIONS, 
OR FORTY-FIVE MILES A MONTH PER “A” BOOK. 
HAMPER ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN DRIVING AT TIME WHEN WAR GASOLINE REQUIREMENTS 
IN ADDITION TO MORE VIGOROUS ENFORCEMENT, GOVERN- 
MENT’S PROGRAM URGES EACH CAR OWNER AS FOLLOWS: FIRST, NEVER BUY GASOLINE 
SECOND, ALWAYS GIVE UP PROPER COUPONS 

THIRD, APPLY FOR NO MORE GASOLINE THAN YOU NEED 
FOURTH, WRITE YOUR STATE AND LICENSE NUMBER ON ALL 
(COUPON ENDORSEMENT BY DRIVER IS NECESSARY 
AID TO GOVERNMENT IN DETECTING PERSONS GUILTY OF BUYING, SELLING, STEALING, 
EARLY IN MARCH, GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATORS 
WILL MAKE NATION-WIDE CHECK OF GASOLINE RATION BOOKS, AT SERVICE STATIONS. 
THEY WILL ASK TO SEE ALL COUPONS IN DRIVER’S POSSESSION. 
ENDORSED, INVESTIGATOR WILL DIRECT DRIVER TO APPEAR AT LOCAL RATION BOARD 
WITHIN TEN DAYS TO SHOW THAT ALL COUPONS HAVE BEEN ENDORSED. 
APPEAR MAY RESULT IN REVOKING GASOLINE RATION. 
CIATE YOUR COOPERATION IN REQUESTING LOCAL SCHOOLS IN YOUR STATE TO PAR- 
SUGGEST LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS HAVE 
EACH TEACHER GIVE CLASS-TIME TO REQUESTING PUPILS TO HELP PARENTS IMMEDI- 
ATELY TO ENDORSE GASOLINE COUPONS IF NOT YET SIGNED, AND TO EXPLAINING GASO- 
LINE BLACK MARKETING AND METHODS TO STOP IT. 


U. 8S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


Fesruary 25, 1944. 


BLACK MARKETS 
THIS IS TWO AND 


THESE BLACK MARKET OPERATIONS 


IF COUPONS ARE NOT 


FAILURE TO 
GOVERNMENT WILL APPRE- 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
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Government Activities 


Army Specialized Training 
Reserve Program Expanded 


A substantial expansion of the Army 
Specialized Training Reserve Program 
was announced on March 3 through a 
joint Army and Navy release. This ex- 
pansion, the release states, is made pos- 
sible by the fact that all participants in 
the program must be members of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps less than 18 years 
of age, and therefore not subject to call 
to active duty. The increase in the Re- 
serve Program is to replace in part the 
loss in men trained at the college level 
occasioned by the military necessity of 
returning trainees in the Army Special- 
ized Training Program to active duty 
with troops. 

Successful contestants in the Army- 
Navy College Qualifying Test given 
March 15, who expressed preference for 
the Army, and who will be less than 17 
years and 9 months old on July 1, 1944, 
will constitute the group to enter the 
A. S. T. Reserve Program. This age re- 
striction, it is stated, will assure a mini- 
mum of 6 months of intensive academic 
work at the college level before the in- 
dividual is called to active Army duty 
for his basic military training, unless an 
unforeseen military emergency may re- 
quire his earlier call to active duty. Sub- 
ject to the same conditions, men who on 
July 1, 1944, will be less than 17 years 
and 6 months old, will receive at least 
9 months of academic work under the 
A. S. T. Reserve Program. 

The majority of eligible students who 
qualify for the A. S. T. Reserve Pro- 
gram will be assigned to one of the fol- 
lowing curricula: (1) applied sciences, 
(2) chemical and biological sciences pre- 
paratory to advanced medical and dental 
studies, and (3) mathematics and phys- 
ics. Assignment will be based on the 
qualifications and aptitudes of the in- 
dividual. A limited number of specially 
qualified men may be assigned to a new 
foreign language specialization course. 


Army Specialized Training 
Program 


A limited number of men between 17 
years 9 months and 22 years of age on 


July 1, 1944, who took the March 15th 
Army-Navy College Qualifying Test will 
be selected for the Army Specialized 
Training Program after their induction 
into the Army and following their basic 
military training. In general, those se- 
lected will be men who have had prior 
academic training which qualifies them 
for the advanced engineering and lan- 
guage courses of the Army Specialized 
Training Program. These men will be 
selected at the reception centers and 
further screened by a Specialized Train- 
ing and Reassignment (STAR) board 
upon completion of their military train- 
ing. 


Navy College Program 


Seventeen-year-olds qualifying on the 
March 15 test, and who expressed Navy 
preference and are accepted, will re- 
ceive the same training as other students 
in the Navy College Program, which is 
designed to provide officers for the Navy. 
These 17-year-olds will be enlisted in 
Class V-12, U. S. Naval Reserve instead 
of inducted as in the case of 18- and 19- 
year-olds. All students in the Navy Col- 
lege Program serve on active duty, in 
uniform, with pay, under military 
discipline, 

Students accepted for the Navy Col- 
lege Program will attend colleges and 
universities under contract to the Navy 
for varying numbers of 16-week terms 
depending on the type of course they 
pursue. Prospective deck officers for the 
Navy will receive four terms of college 
training in a calendar year and third, 
after which they will pursue a 4-month 
course at a Naval Reserve Midshipman’s 
School before being commissioned as en- 
signs. Others will take courses of greater 
length leading to commissions as phy- 
sicians, dentists, chaplains, engineers, 
supply officers and other specialists. 


Assignment in Personnel 
Psychology 


Graduates of the A. S. T. P. course 


- in personnel psychology perform impor- 


tant services in the Army. Figures of 
the War Department reveal that nearly 
40 percent of the first 743 graduates were 
assigned as classification specialists and 
more than 30 percent received assign- 
ments as psychological assistants. The 
remainder were given other responsible 


duties, including those of occupational 
rehabilitation counselor, psychiatric so- 
cial worker, personnel consultant, and 
personnel technician. All of these as- 
signments require intensive specialized 
training. 

The duties performed by psychological 
assistants require a college education 
with a major in psychology and in addi- 
tion considerable experience in test 
construction and in a well equipped psy- 
chological laboratory. These soldiers are 
assisting in the development and admin- 
istration of psychological group or indi- 
vidual tests and testing procedures 
employed in military classification and 
training. 


Study of Veterans’ 
Education 


Lloyd E. Blauch, senior specialist in 
higher education, in the U. S. Office of 
Education, has been assigned by Com- 
missioner Studebaker to study the 
background developments of present 
legislation dealing with veterans’ educa- 
tion. The study will date from the 
passage of the rehabilitation act at the 
close of the last war. 


Institutional Activities 


Division of Special Services 
for Veterans at the 
University of Illinois 


The University of Illinois has estab- 
lished a new all-university agency to aid 
in the solution of the complex problems 
of training and purpose of returning vet- 
erans. The new agency, to be known as 
the Division of Special Services for Vet- 
erans, will study the special needs of the 
ex-serviceman, administer tests where 
necessary to determine his particular 
ability, see that he is informed of all the 
services of the university so that he can 
take full advantage of its offerings, fur- 
nish him with individual guidance in 
problems of education or adjustment, 
advise him of occupational opportuni- 
ties, and help him in finding the best 
curriculum to serve his purpose. 

It will have flexible powers to act on 
individual veterans’ cases, to adjust ad- 
mission and graduation requirements, to 
grant degrees, and to administer credit 
for study in the armed forces. In cases 
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where existing curricula do not fit the 
veteran’s needs, the division will assist 
him in constructing a special program. 

Ex-servicemen may register in any of 
the established colleges of the university 
or with the division, but in either case 
they will have full access to the counsel- 
ing services of the division. Should they 
register in one of the colleges, they may 
transfer later to the division. 

A director and an executive council will 
administer the division. 


Yale Also To Establish a 
Separate Veterans’ Unit 


While other institutions are debating 
the question of the best method for deal- 
ing with the educational problems of 
ex-servicemen, Yale University also has 
decided upon the setting up of a sepa- 
rate unit to administer this important 
function. An announcement of the pro- 
posal to establish a school for returning 
veterans was made by President Seymour 
in his annual report. 


A Vocational Agricultural 
School at Detroit’s Urban 
University 


A vocational agricultural school is 
being developed at Wayne University. 
By action of the Board of Education of 
the city of Detroit, which controls 
Wayne, the school, to be known as the 
Albert H Schmidt Foundation, was 
formally established on February 1. 

The project was initiated through a 
grant of $10,000 made by a Detroit 
businessman, after whom the school is 
named and who has indicated that it is 
his intention ultimately to leave sub- 
stantially his entire estate to further the 
project. Support for the school will be 
in part by revenues derived from the 
students, but the major part of its income 
will be obtained from the sale of farm 
produce, funds to be provided by its 
original donor, and from other resources 
at the command of the Board of 
Education. 

Intended to afford educational oppor- 
tunities to returning war veterans and 
city boys between the ages of 14 and 18, 
the school, which will be conducted by 
Wayne, will serve also as a research 
center for the university’s scientists. It 
is further expected to provide a supply 
station for Detroit’s school cafeteria 
business. 


State Scholarships for 


Medical Students 


The law passed in the Alabama Legis- 
lature of 1943, creating a 4-year college 





of medicine in the University of Alabama 
contains a provision for. the annual 
award of a scholarship of $400 in the 
medical college to one resident of each 
county in the State. In connection with 
this provision is another, to the effect 
that bona fide residents of the State of 
Alabama who are qualified shall be given 
preferential consideration for admission 
to the freshman class of the college. By 
means of these provisions, Alabama 
students are encouraged to obtain their 
medical education within the State. 


The Role of the Junior 
College in Meeting Post-War 
Educational Needs 


The following statement was prepared 
by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges’ Committee on Post-War Plans 
and adopted after discussion and 
amendment at the Twenty-Fourth An- 
nual Meeting of the Association, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, January 11-13, 1944. John 
L. Lounsbury, San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, California, is chairman. 

I. At the close of the war, there will be 
three large groups of people in America 
who will need assistance and training in 
readjusting themselves to prevailing so- 
cial and economic conditions. These 
groups are: 

A. The millions of men and women de- 
mobilized from the armed forces. 

B. The millions of men and women in 
commerce, industry, and agriculture who 
must participate in adjustment from the 
production of the implements of war to 
the production of goods for a world at 
peace. 

C. The thousands of oncoming high- 
school students whose aims will be shifted 
from preparation to participate in a war 
condition of fixed mass employment or 
military regimentation to one of prepa- 
ration for self-chosen individual oppor- 
tunity. 

The numbers in each group will be so 
large, the shifts in occupational patterns 
so great, and the retraining needed to 
make the shifts so comprehensive that 
national security will be weakened unless 
a program of education designed to help 
in positive and constructive readjust- 
ment is developed. 

II. The educational needs of these 
three large groups of people will demand 
training in: 


A. How to prepare for, secure and hold 
a job in a peacetime world.—Millions of 
young men and thousands of young 
women who were never trained to secure 
and hold a job before, will be demobilized 
from the armed forces. Their training 
will have to be both technical and cul- 





tural if they are to fulfill the responsibili- 
ties of productive citizenship. 

B. How men and women now currently 
employed in production for war can be 
retrained in new methods of production 
in a new world economy.—Adults of any 
community must have an understanding 
and appreciation of technological de- 
velopments and the possibilities of adap- 
tation to the productive life of the com- 
munity. 

C. How to establish and manage a 
home and family.—This type of training 
will be needed especially by those de- 
mobilized from the armed forces whose 
release will offer them their first oppor- 
tunity in self-management. The millions 
who have worked in war production have 
learned how to possess property and de- 
velop a home where money is plentiful 
but must yet learn how to possess the 
same things in a competitive society 
where resources and opportunities are 
limited. 

D. How to live in a world at peace.— 
That world will be one composed of 
many complex and interdependent parts. 
When these young people return to the 
normal pursuits of life in peacetime, they 
must learn the relationship of all phases 
of our national life to the complexities 
of an interdependent world. They must 
learn also to understand and appreciate 
the responsibilities of each citizen for 
maintaining the best elements of our own 
democratic society. 

E. How to create for themselves high 
levels of personal adequacy and spiritual 
adjustment.—Skepticism, fear, and in- 
security are major returns of war. Edu- 
cation shares with other social institu- 
tions the obligation to build new founda- 
tion for hopes, new bases for faith, new 
scales of values in life. 


III. Nationally and locally we must 
recognize our obligations to meet the 
needs of these young Americans. We 
must provide schools with the vision, the 
teachers, and the facilities for the task. 
We must also provide the direction and 
assistance that will make equalization 
of educational opportunity a reality. 
Tested educational practices which must 
be followed in meeting the Nation-wide 
needs are: 


A, Equalization of opportunity by pro- 
viding adequate national, as well as State 
and local financial support. 

B. Utilization of past experience which 
dictates that the best results are obtained 
when the educational program is di- 
rected by the professionally trained edu- 
cator. 

C. Preservation of local and institu- 
tional instruction by keeping the control 
of schools and colleges vested in local 
communities and constituencies, 

D. Full utilization of existing educa- 
tional facilities and organizations wher- 
ever available and the development of 
locally controlled institutions where 
needed. 
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IV. The Junior College, conceived as 
the people’s college, is the logical educa- 
tional center for developing the varied 
types of training which will be needed by 
a great group of young adults returning 
to the ways of peacetime living.—Many 
junior colleges have been serving these 
functions for several decades. Their 
history and growth reveal established 
and virile institutions that have de- 
veloped in response to local need. The 
strength of the junior colleges is their 
proved ability to accept as students, both 
youth and adults, irrespective of previous 
academic preparation or experience, and 
to aid both groups in attaining their 
goals in the light of their interests and 
abilities, precisely the type of service 
needed for a civilian population at war 
and by all people in the conversion 
to and maintenance of a peacetime 
economy. 

Sound educational administration and 
the American traditions dictate that the 
development and expansion of educa- 
tional institutions to provide such serv- 
ice shall be the responsibility of the 
States, the local communities, and the 
individual constituencies. Federal par- 
ticipation in this program should be lim- 
ited to financial support and advisory 
services. 

V. Junior colleges of America, serving 
as local or regional educational centers 
for meeting the needs of these young 
adults returning to the ways of peace- 
time living, mustemeet the challenge of 
post-war conditions, rethinking and re- 
vitalizing the fundamental purposes of 
their educational effort. In doing this 
our work will be strengthened if: 


A. We remember that colleges exist for 
the encouragement and facilitation of 
learning and that the purpose of all 
learning is the betterment of society. 
Our task is to build alert social intelli- 
gence and to endow this social intelli- 
gence with social conscience. 

B. We keep faith in the possibilities of 
genuine education; of capacity for deal- 
ing with new problems that come only 
from the sharpening of native intelli- 
gence by orderly contact with the accu- 
mulated experience and culture of the 
world. 

C. We eliminate lock-step methods and 
make every effort by our admission, guid- 
ance, instruction, and advancement pro- 
cedures to foster self-development in 
directions compatible with interests, 
abilities, and opportunities. 

D. We manage our educational enter- 
prises with the economy that comes from 
considered evaluation of services, full use 
of community facilities, educationally 
defensible groupings of students, and 
continuous adjustment to community 
needs. 


Parents and the Extended 
School Program 


Teachers Find New Ways to 


Reach Busy Parents 


The following information on parent- 
teacher relationships was prepared by 
Hazel F. Gabbard, specialist in extended 
school services and parent education, 
U. S. Office of Education, from various 
reports of supervisors of extended school 
centers: 

As parents take on additional work out- 
side the home and schools assume respon- 
sibility for a longer day to provide care 
for children of working mothers, close 
cooperation between teachers and par- 
ents is necessary to enable children to 
continue to grow and develop normally 
under wartime conditions. Greater than 
ever is the need for continuity of experi- 
ence and consistency of guidance in the 
life of the child. 

Although war conditions have made it 
more difficult for parents and teachers to 
work together, reports from a number of 
child-care centers indicate it is not im- 
possible. Teachers are finding new ways 
to reach busy parents. Often it takes 
careful organizing and planning on their 
part to bring parents into the program, 
but they are discovering that working 
parents, like other parents, are eager to 
talk over their problems and to have help 
from those who are interested in their 
children’s welfare. 

In interviews with parents wishing to 
place their children in a child-care cen- 
ter, teachers find them anxious to make 
the best arrangements possible. One di- 
rector of an extended school program 
writes “All the parents of the children 
who are present in the center, without 
exception, have shown conscientiousness 
and concern about the welfare of their 
children.” Further, it is noted, that when 
parents find a place which they recog- 
nize has good standards and trained 
personnel, they frequently pass the word 
on to other parents. One community re- 
ports that a majority of the parents who 
have come to them, became interested 
through being told personally, by their 
friends, about the program. These ob- 
servations give evidence of parents’ con- 
cern for their children and their desire 
to fulfill their obligations. 

With arrangements made for the care 
of her child, the mother who takes a 





war job finds there is little time to help 
the child make the transition from home 
to child-care center. Some children need 
considerable time to get acquainted with 
new surroundings, children, and adults. 
But the mother who is already employed 
cannot gradually work through with the 
child his separation from her and see him 
happily adjusted to the new group situ- 
ation. Older as well as younger children 
feel the impact of group life in an all-day 
schedule. Teachers must, therefore, be 
skillful in handling these problems and 
help parents interpret this new experi- 
ence to children. They must help par- 
ents to see they are the most vital 
influence in the life of their children and 
that children, because of wartime con- 
ditions, have an increased need for their 
direction and guidance. 

Eight to ten hours a day, 6 days a week, 
is the usual length of time children of 
employed mothers stay at an extended 
school center. In fact almost all of the 
child’s waking hours are spent away 
from his home. There is little time for 
him to see his parents, or to share his 
experiences with them. The longer day 
away from home creates a problem on 
which parents and teachers must work 
in partnership so that children feel they 
are safe, accepted and liked by those on 
whom they depend for security. 


Supervisors Report on 
Programs 


Some of the ways found helpful in 
bringing about cooperative relations be- 
tween parents and teaching staff of the 
extended school centers are described in 
reports from supervisors of the program. 
These include reporting information 
about the child by parents and teachers, 
informal visiting with parents, com- 
municating by telephone and letters, 
through parent visits and participation, 
group meetings and socials, parent 
counseling; through reading materials, 
lending library and bulletin board; and 
children’s products and center’s news- 
paper. Comments and_ descriptions 
about these approaches of parent- 
teacher relationships follow. 
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Information Shared by Reports 
and Menus 


As teachers and parents undertake the 
joint responsibility of guiding a child 
through a well-balanced day it becomes 
necessary for each to have certain in- 
formation essential to the child’s health 
and well-being. Reports from those op- 
erating child-care centers describe sev- 
eral ways in which teachers and parents 
exchange information. In Lynwood, 
Calif., daily blanks are sent home with 
@ report on the child’s elimination, food 
intake, and anything unusual which may 
be of interest to the parents. The par- 
ents make a similar report to the 
teachers. In other centers similar in- 
formation is recorded but posted so that 
parents may see it or have it passed on 
to them by the teachers. 

Weekly menus are also sent home so 
that parents may be informed about the 
meals served at the center and plan 
home feeding around these. Hooks, Tex., 
reports a fine parent-education aid in 
connection with the distribution of 
menus. A brief paragraph emphasizing 
some principle of child guidance is in- 
cluded on each week’s menu. 


Informal Visiting With Parents 


Parents like the informality of visit- 
ing with teachers as they come and go. 
Van Port, Oreg., reports that “‘teachers 
make a point of visiting with parents in 
the morning and evening. At these 
times teachers try to give friendly coun- 
sel and advice.” From these brief con- 
versations teachers learn many things 
about the child and his parents, and 
often parents find answers to their ques- 
tions or gain confidence in their ability 
to solve a problem by talking it over with 
the teacher. 


In Lakewood, Calif., counseling serv- 
ice for mothers is carried on with the 
aid of the daily enrollment sheet. The 
enrollment biank gives a picture of the 
child’s day and has facts concerning the 
child’s health and general behavior. 
The supervisor in Wichita, Kans., reports 
that parents and teachers exchange in- 
formation at the beginning and end of 
the day as parents bring and call for 
their children. 

Another director writes that contacts 
with parents are more satisfactory in 
nursery schools than in the school-age 
groups because parents bring the chil- 
dren in the morning and call for them 
at night. There is always time for an 


exchange of ideas between parents and 
teachers. 


It is interesting to note that 





teachers sense the need of information 
about older children as well as those at 
the younger age level. 


By Telephone and Letters 


In some instances communication be- 
tween parents and teachers is limited 
to telephone conversations and letters if 
parents are not able to bring or call for 
their children. One supervisor reports 
the use of letters to tell parents of their 
children’s progress at the centers. 
Another supervisor mentions a letter to 
parents asking for their comments and 
Suggestions on the children’s program, 
Several centers report that they receive 
many letters from parents expressing ap- 
preciation not only for the safe and 
happy place provided for their children 
but also for the improvement they notice 
in the children’s attitudes and general 
behavior at home. While letters and 
telephone conversations may not be as 
satisfactory as personal contacts, they 
Serve as a connecting link between home 
and school. 


Parent Visits and Participation 


Some centers encourage parents to 
visit the center on their day off and to 
participate in the school program. In 
several programs parents find it possible 
to do this. Burbank, Calif., mentions 
that “one school serves tea in the late 
afternoon. When mothers call for their 
children they are invited to sit down and 
have refreshments. The teachers have 
an opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted, the parent relaxes and has a 
chance to see her child in school. This 
plan has been very successful.” Parents 
receive much help from the teachers 
while they observe. By entering into the 
life of a child-care center, parents come 
to feel a part of the program and gain a 
better understanding of children’s needs 
and the ways teachers are meeting them. 

Parents are also given a sense of be- 
longing through such avenues as assist- 
ing in making or renovating equipment. 
Some contributed vegetables for the 
children‘s meals from their victory gar- 
dens last summer. The _ ingenious 
teacher finds many ways to utilize the 
interests of parents. Often it depends 
upon finding out what a parent can do 
or what he enjoys as a hobby. Parents 
with special abilities in music, crafts, or 
nature study have been asked to help 
with these activities in the centers. 


Group Meetings and Socials 


Parent meetings have been held in a 
number of places and others are plan- 









ning to schedule such meetings. In Bur- 
bank, Calif., the parents were invited to 
a pot-luck supper by the staff of the 
child-care center. The parents expressed 
interest in coming together again, and 
since then the suppers have been a 
monthly affair with 18 to 20 parents pres- 
ent. Seattle, Wash., also reports evening 
meetings for parents once a month with 
good response from the parents. In 
planning the evening meetings, it is in- 
teresting to note that the parents were 
asked whether they would like to come 
together to become acquainted and to 
indicate the time which would be most 
convenient for them. 


Parent Counseling 


Requests for conferences with teachers 
often grow out of parents’ and teachers’ 
informal discussions about the children’s 
needs. Problems which parents want 
to discuss are quite varied and range 
from thumb-sucking or food difficulties 
to problems related to their difficulties 
of living in war communities. One su- 
pervisor commenting on their work with 
parents says, “We make no attempt at 
formal parent participation in school ac- 
tivities since the mothers have very little 
time. But many parents stay and dis- 
cuss their problems with the teacher in 
charge.” Working parents seem eager 
to talk with teachers who can help them 
to understand the how and why of chil- 
dren’s behavior. Often they turn to her 
as a friend in whom they can confide. 


Reading Materials, Lending 
Library, Bulletin Board 


Placing a child in a child-care center 
may open up to the parent a new field 
of scientific information. They become 
interested in the way children react in 
the new environment and how teachers 
guide children in their activities. Some 
parents realize that they have under- 
taken the responsibility of guiding a 
child without any specialized training 
and are eager to know what books are 
available to help them learn about chil- 
dren. Child-care centers in some com- 
munities have met this need by setting 
up a lending library for parents. The 
public library has also cooperated in 
preparing book lists for parents. Some 
centers report that they have assembled 
magazine articles on child development 
and placed them in folders which are 
available to parents for loan. Some 
mention pictures, brief articles, and an- 
nouncements for parents which are post- 
ed on the center’s bulletin board to give 
helpful information. 
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Children’s Products and 
Their Newspapers 


Though many of the reports comment 
on the ways in which teachers keep in 
touch with parents of younger children, 
several mention ways for informing par- 
ents of older children about the chil- 
dren’s activities. In some centers news- 
papers, which are prepared and issued 
by the children describing the high- 
lights of their program and their plans 
ahead, are distributed to the parents. 
Several centers-mention that older chil- 
dren take home the products they make. 
While the work with parents of older 
children differs somewhat from the ap- 
proach used with parents of younger 
children, it is nevertheless considered 
just as important. 

Teachers who are finding ways to 
reach parents are enthusiastic about the 
response they have had. In general they 
find parents willing and anxious to co- 
operate with the staff of the child-care 
center. Parents are grateful for the 
services these programs offer their chil- 
dren and show their appreciation in a 
variety of ways. Those who have ex- 
cused their lack of work with parents 
on the ground that parents scarcely have 
time and teachers’ schedules are crowded 
may need to reflect on what they accom- 
plish without ties with the home to unify 
the efforts of those guiding the child’s 
education. These descriptions of work 
with parents from centers attempting to 
coordinate school-home influences sug- 
gest some successful approaches to this 
problem. As new and different methods 
for parent education are tried it is hoped 
they may be reported. 


* 


Booklet on Malaria 
Available 


This is Ann—She’s dying to meet you 
is the title of the War Department’s 
clever 32-page picture booklet on the 
Anopheles mosquito. This accurate 
story of malaria was reproduced in min- 
jiature in the magazine section of the 
New York Times for January 6. Written 
in G.I. lingo and pictures it is as irresist- 
ible as a comic book. 

By order of the War Department, Chief 
of Staff Marshall says “This booklet is 
published for the information and guid- 
ance of all concerned.” Schools may se- 
cure copies from the War Department 
Liaison, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ingvon 25, D. C. Malaria will increas- 
ingly threaten American health in the 
days and years ahead. 





Educational Activities 
Among Lay Groups 


How Kiwanis International Serves 


the Cause of Education 


The following article contributed by 
the Kiwanis International is the second 
in a series planned for publication in 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, describing edu- 
cational activities of some of the na- 
tional lay organizations that have defi- 
nite educational programs. 

Kiwanis International tells its own 
concise story as follows: 


Vocational Guidance Among 
Boys and Girls 

For more than 25 years, Kiwanis In- 
ternational has devoted much time and 
attention, spent thousands of dollars, 
and given considerable study to voca- 
tional guidance among boys and girls. 

Through its 2,200 clubs and 122,000 
members, who are selected on the basis 
of their leadership in representative vo- 
cations in the community, Kiwanis In- 
ternational has advised and counseled 
thousands of young people seeking a so- 
lution to the age-old problem of lifetime 
occupation. 

In the broad field of vocational guid- 
ance, Kiwanians are not educators in 
the ordinary sense. They do not profess 
to know the answers to all of the ques- 
tions that are hurled by boys and girls 
who have worked and played for many 
years amid scenes of war and depres- 
sion. 

Nevertheless, Kiwanians, as successful 
leaders in their respective fields of en- 
deavor, have accumulated a vast store of 
useful knowledge concerning their own 
vocations. It is the belief of Kiwanis 
International that this source of ihfor- 
mation should be tapped, that the knowl- 
edge of successful business, professional, 
and industrial leaders should be passed 
on to boys and girls anxious to choose 
a vocation that will fulfill a desire to 
serve, yield a profit, and provide some 
degree of happiness. 

It is a well known fact, verified by re- 
ports and surveys compiled by Kiwanis 
International and on file at its general 
offices in Chicago, that thousands and 
thousands of the Nation’s wage earners 
have chosen the occupation they follow 
with little thought as to opportunity, 
income, or future satisfaction. For most 
boys and girls, it has been found to be 


a touch-and-go or hit-and-miss propo- 
sition, because they are compelled to 
find a means of livelihood and cannot 
wait until a blasé world of adult citi- 
zens, preoccupied most of the time with 
their own problems, are ready and willing 
to guide, counsel, and assist them. 
Recognizing this unfortunate situation, 
Kiwanis International has stepped into 
the breach, developed a strong, solid and 
aggressive vocational guidance program 
that is based on planning, patience, in- 
formation in the light of existing condi- 
tions, and the experience gained by thou- 
sands of Kiwanians from their own oc- 
cupations over a period of many years. 


Cognizant of the Challenge 
When War Ends 


Today, from Maine to California, from 
British Columbia to the shores of Nova 
Scotia, Kiwanians are sitting down with 
boys and girls and discussing their prob- 
lems, answering their questions, compar- 
ing one job with another, describing the 
advantages and disadvantages, the reve- 
nue that may be realized, the education 
that is necessary, the prospects of suc- 
cess and happiness. 

And Kiwanis International is cogni- 
zant of the challenge that it will face 
when the United Nations have won the 
war and written the peace. 

Millions of men and women will re- 
turn home, anxious to obtain jobs. Vo- 
cational guidance then will assume even 
greater importance because these men 
and women will be ready to start their 
lives anew. 

Many will be somewhat handicapped 
at first inasmuch as they have done 
nothing but highly technical work since 
the time they were sworn into the armed 
services. Expert mechanics, top-flight 
engineers, crack pilots and navigators, 
and other skilled technicians will have 
to readjust themselves completely and 
perhaps turn to new and strange pur- 
suits. Industry will absorb thousands 
of these men and women, but others 
will put aside their knowledge of ma- 
chines and death-dealing devices and 
learn the mechanics of so-called white- 
collar jobs. 
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Service Pledged to Returning 
Soldiers 


Kiwanis International already has 
pledged its services to returning soldiers, 
sailors and marines. It stands ready to 
help guide and assist the men and 
women who have served at home and 
overseas. Its membership has promised 
to help them find jobs, but more impor- 
tant, the right job from the standpoint 
of a happy future. 

In the days that are ahead, when peace 
reigns, freedom-loving Americans will 
have to devote more time and attention 
to chiidren—boys and girls, not yet ready 
to think of lifetime vocations, who are 
still in school and much more interested 
in fun and play. 


What Some of the Clubs are 
Doing 

To keep America American, Kiwanis 
International has asked its 2,200 clubs 
to recognize the need for activities de- 
signed to build character and citizenship 
among youngsters, 

In line with this appeal, the Kiwanis 
Club of Los Angeles some time ago ap- 
proached other service organizations of 
the city and proposed the establishment 
of a center for the leisure-time activities 
of boys and girls. As a result of this 
movement, an abandoned church struc- 
ture was turned into the Sunset Com- 
munity Center. 

Immediately the center began drawing 
the majority of young people from the 
adjacent area. All were told that its pur- 
pose was to provide opportunities for rec- 
reational and avocational activities, to 
foster their social consciousness and to 
rouse community interest in their elder 
brothers and sisters and their parents. 

Twelve trained workers serve as lead- 
ers in free play, club work, boys and 
girls gymnasium and dance classes, 
Boy Scout work, swimming, shop and 
wood work, model aircraft, art, athletic 
activities and an adult educational pro- 
gram. 

A variety of boys and girls clubs have 
been organized to drive the “gang” in- 
terests into socially acceptable channels, 

Monthly contacts with the children at 
the center number 40,000, and evidence 
indicates the work has had character- 
building value and that the activities pro- 
vide constructive, wholesome outlets for 
youngsters in their leisure time. 

Kiwanis International, incidentally, 
has given more than moral support to 
Boy Scout troops throughout the coun- 
try. Some 1,400 clubs today are sponsor- 
ing troops and Kiwanians in addition to 
financing some Boy Scout activities, also 


are participating in the direction and ad- 
ministration of local organizations. 

The Circle K fraternity, founded by the 
Pullman, Wash., Kiwanis Club, is an in- 
ternational project to be expanded after 
the war. It is designed to give ambitious 
but needy youths a place to live while they 
are attending colleges or universities. 

Work among underprivileged children 
has been referred to as the “backbone 
of Kiwanis.” This declaration has been 
the subject of many friendly arguments, 
inasmuch as Kiwanis International has 
stressed for many years the combined 
importance of vocational guidance, boys’ 
and girls’ activities, and work among 
underprivileged children. 

New York, Ohio, and Illinois clubs have 
expended large sums to furnish cloth- 
ing for the Salvation Army and needy 
children. Kiwanians in Texas and Ari- 
zona provided coal and wood to indigent 
families, while other clubs in the United 
States and Canada have financed the 
cost of clinics, visiting nurses, and con- 
tributed generously to milk and hot 
lunch programs for boys and girls. Ki- 
wanians also have paid for tonsil opera- 
tions, and donated glasses to children 
whose sight was impaired. The Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Kiwanis Club has supported 


Low-Point Values 








a celebrated boys’ choir. Members of 
the Phoenix, Ariz., club paid the expenses 
of 356 youngsters at a summer camp. 


Better Citizenship 


While the home initiates a child’s 
education and the classroom endeavors 
to broaden his vision from a cultural 
standpoint, Kiwanis International firmly 
believes that its far-reaching activities 
among boys and girls of all ages supple- 
ment the instruction of the parent, 
teacher, and professor. 

Charity is not the thought of Kiwan- 
ians who devote many hours to young 
people. Instead they think of their work 
in the light of better citizenship—guid- 
ing, directing, counseling the boys and 
girls who will carry democracy’s torch 
tomorrow. 

Kiwanis International also believes 
that its program offers an answer to the 
emotional insecurity and restiveness of 
inexperienced youth. It is certain that 
these activities have given a way of life 
to many youngsters who otherwise would 
have struggled alone in a hard, often 
unsympathetic world. Their value, Ki- 
wanis International holds, cannot be 
estimated. 


for Home-Canned 


Foods Used in School Lunches 


The War Food Administration an- 
nounced on February 12, 1944, that can- 
ners will be required to set aside for 
Government requirements from their 
1944 production about 70 percent of their 
1942-43 average annual production of 
canned fruits and about 50 percent of 
their average annual production of 
canned vegetables. This means that 
there may be 14,000,000 cases less of 
canned fruits and juices and 35,000,000 
cases less of canned vegetables than in 
1943. 

The order allows for a large contin- 
gency reserve which may permit the re- 
lease of unrequired canned food into 
normal channels of distribution later 
in the year, but there is no assurance of 
such a supply. The principal increases 
in the foods ordered to be set aside in- 
clude such foods as peas, sweet corn, to- 
matoes and tomato juice, peaches, pears, 
and apples—all foods that figure prom- 
inently in school lunch menus. 

It is assumed that schools are already 
planning to can surplus produce from 
school, community, or home gardens and 
that seeds already have been purchased 
by growers. If school lunch programs 


are to have the food needed for serving 
adequate noon meals, not a bit of this 
garden produce must be allowed to go 
to waste. It is none too early to plan 
for handling each crop as it is harvested. 
The home canning season is less than 
a month away in some sections of the 
country. 


Present Point Values 


OPA’s present institutional ruling on 
home-processed foods (Amendment No. 
38 to GRO No. 5, effective September 21, 
1943, and still in effect as this article 
goes to press) permits schools to use 
unlimited amounts of processed foods 
produced from fruits and vegetables that 
ordinarily would not be distributed com- 
mercially. 

This rule applies to processed foods of 
the 4 following types: 


(1) Fruits and vegetables grown and 
processed by the school for its own use. 

(2) Foods that the school processed 
from gifts of fruits and vegetables that 
ordinarily would not have been mar- 
keted commercially, including local sur- 
pluses transferred to it by the War Food 
Administration, 
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(3) Processed foods which were 
grown and processed by others from non- 
commercial supplies of fruits and vege- 
tables and donated to the school. 

(4) Gifts of processed foods of the 
kinds described in (1), (2), and (3) re- 
ceived from another school lunchroom, 


Deduction for Home- 
Canned Foods 


When the school applies for its allot- 
ment it must report the number of points 
of such home-processed foods that it used 
during the preceding allotment period, 
calculated at the rate of 8 points per 
quart or 4 points per pound. When the 
local War Price and Rationing Board is- 
sues certificates for processed foods to 
the school it will make a deduction 
against the allotment for which they are 
applying, representing the amount of 
home-processed foods actually used. 
However, in no case shall such deduction 
be more than 10 percent of the total 
processed foods allotment for any one 
item. For example: A school received a 
processed foods allotment of 5,000 points 
for the January-February allotment pe- 
riod. When applying for its allotment 
for the next period (March-April), the 
school reports to the Board the use of 
2,000 points (250 quarts x 8 points) worth 
of home-canned tomatoes, and 400 points 
(50 quarts x 8 points) worth of home- 
canned peaches, since applying for its 
last regular allotment of processed foods. 

Instead of deducting 2,400 points the 
Board will deduct only 900 points from 
the March-April allotment. Only 500 
points will be deducted for the home 
canned tomatoes even though the total 
use was more than 10 percent of the 
allotment of 5,000 points. For the home 
canned peaches only 400 points will be de- 
ducted since the amount actually used 
is less than 10 percent of the total last 
allotment. Therefore, the school would 
still have an allotment of 4,100 points 
with which to buy commercially proc- 
essed food (5,000 points minus 900 
points equals 4,100 points). 


Adequate Equipment Available 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture assures us that adequate 
amounts of equipment will be available 
subject to change of course if military 
demands for metals and factory space 
so require. In addition to the types of 
glass jars and closures available last 
summer, WPB has granted permission 
for the making of a limited number of 
standard size zinc lids with porcelain 
linings. Rubber rings made of reclaimed 
rubber and synthetics will be available. 
No restrictions have been placed on 
manufacture and sale of tin cans for 
home use and it is expected that 50,000 








* 


April Is Food Conservation Month 


in the Schools 


Every school in the United States is asked by the Federal Government to be 
responsible for helping to reduce food waste in its community. April is the month 
selected by the War Food Administration for inaugurating food conservation projects 
in the schools—if they are not already under way. Many schools are taking an 
active part in “Clean Plate Club” campaigns. 

Every month should be a food conservation month, but during April special activi- 
ties are urged to emphasize the vital importance of saving food. Publicizing facts 
about food waste through discussion in classrooms, articles in school papers, talks 
in assemblies and P. T. A. meetings will serve to introduce the subject. Persuasive 
and explanatory posters, playlets, demonstrations, exhibits, and radio skits for 
telling how food is often wasted, and how and why it must be saved may be helpfully 


used in all of these situations. 


An illustrated pamphlet, Food Conservation Education in the Elementary School 
Program, giving factual information and offering a wide variety of activities that 
may be adapted to any school curriculum, is in press and will be mailed about April 
lst to every State, city, and county school superintendent. This publication has 
been prepared by the War Food Administration with the advice of the U. S. Office of 
Education Committee on Consumer Education. 





* 


new hand-operated tin can sealers will 
be available through local channels. At 
the request of War Food Administration, 
WPB has approved a program for ap- 
proximately 400,000 aluminum steam 
pressure canners and these along with 
stocks on hand will be distributed 
through commercial channels. Approxi- 
mately 500,000 enamel water bath can- 
ners will also be manufactured for dis- 
tribution through normal trade channels. 
Neither type of canner will be rationed, 
it has been announced. 


Make Plans Now to Secure 
Assistance on Canning Programs 


School personnel will need help on a 
variety of problems in connection with 
canning. Help on the right handling of 
equipment and safe methods of canning 
may be secured from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, from State 
departments of education and agricul- 
ture, trom State colleges of agriculture 
and from local agricultural and home 
economics teachers and agents. 

Is there in the community a course 
offered in connection with the Food Pro- 
duction War Training Program under 
the title of “Production, Conservation 
and Processing of Food for Family 
Needs”? In 1942-1943 there were 21.000 
similar courses taught cooperatively by 
vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics teachers. In connection with 
these courses a large number of schools 
established community canneries as ed- 
ucational centers. 

Is there a community cannery or a 
school canning project in the commu- 
nity? The Vocational Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the Office of 
Distribution of the War Food Adminis- 
tration, together with other agencies are 
promoting a number of regional and 


State workshops in the operation of com- 
munity canneries. Members of State de- 
partment staffs in vocational agriculture 
and home economics and representatives 
of other agencies who participate in the 
workshop will in turn organize similar 
cones within their own State. It is ex- 
pected that there will be approximately 
4,000 community canneries in operation 
in the summer of 1944 under the Food 
Production War Training Program alone. 
Write to your State department of edu- 
cation with regard to training programs 
for community canning, and the loca- 
tion of such canneries within your State. 

If there are no existing plans for can- 
ning programs for the school lunch in 
your community, various organizations 
should work cooperatively to carry out 
such a project. 


Helpful Materials 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Leaflets 

(Single copies free upon request to 
Offize of Information.) 

Canning Tomatoes. 

Wartime Canning of Fruits, Vege- 
tables. 

Take Care of Pressure Canners., 

Oven Drying. 

Preservation of Vegetables by Salting 
and Brining. 


Motion Piciures 

Canning the Victory Crop (2 reels, 16- 
mm. Kodachrome)—For information 
write to Office of Information, Motion 
Picture Service. 


Posters 

Home Canning Charts—50 cents per 
set of 20 from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME 


and the 





A Preinduction Program on Voca- 
tiona] Guidance has been arranged for 
boys and girls in Cincinnati’s high 
schools, reports Mary Corre, chairman 
of the Cincinnati Victory Corps Coordi- 
nating Committee. “At high-school as- 
semblies, representatives of the armed 
forces are discussing opportunities of- 
fered by the various military services to 
17- and 18-year-old high-school youth,” 
she writes. “This is a part of the gen- 
eral vocational guidance preinduction 
program arranged in cooperation with 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 

“The series opened with a talk on ‘It’s 
Our Future—Let’s Talk About It.’ After 
that, boys heard representatives of the 
Army and Navy. Girls had a special pro- 
gram on ‘Training and Jobs Ahead.’ 

“Finally, smal] round-table sessions 
were arranged with representative Cin- 
cinnati men and women discussing vari- 
ous critical occupations, from doctor and 
nurse to draftsman and power-machine 
operator.” 

The Cincinnati Coordinating Commit- 
tee recently invited student representa- 
tives from e211 Victory Corps schools to 
attend two meetings. First meeting was 
held for Red Cross student speakers 
who were to return to their own schools 
to intorm groups of students about Red 
Cross needs and activities. The other 
meeting was an informal conference of 
student representatives for the exchange 
of ideas. 

A news bulletin, which reports Cin- 
cinnati high-school activities and inter- 
esting programs throughout the coun- 
try, is distributed to all Victory Corps 
schools, most of which have student 
councils to coordinate all corps activities. 

Two mimeographed pamphlets have 
recently been released to Cincinnati’s 
schools. Community Service for the 
Victory Corps, prepared by the Victory 
Corps Volunteer Bureau, is a list of sug- 
gestions for service projects which can 
be performed by members of the corps 
either through regular school activities 
and schoo) clubs or through extra- 
curricular organizations. Volunteer Serv- 


News Notes From the Schools 


ices for Pupils of Junior High-School 
Age, an adaptation of the bulletin pre- 
pared for older pupils, was prepared and 
distributed by the Vocational Guidance 
Service. 

* 


Attendance at Victory Corps meetings 
at West Technical High School (Cleve- 
land, Ohio) rose from 1,500 in October 
to 2,000 in January. All five divi- 


HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


sions sponsored schoo] and community 
projects. 
* 


Five Victory Corps film libraries con- 
taining war training and morale build- 
ing sound films have been established in 
senior high schools in New York City. 
New films will be added as they are re- 
ceived. Schools must apply for films in 
writing. 


Eleven Teacher Groups Write for 
“Communication Arts and the Victory Corps” 


Eleven national teacher organizations 
in 11 important school fields assisted the 
U. S. Office of Education to prepare a 
pamphlet (just off the press) The Com- 
munication Arts and the High-School 
Victory Corps. 

Educational leaders named by each of 
the professional groups contributed 
chapters to the 60-page pamphlet, which 
tells the many ways in which the com- 
munication arts subject fields can and 
are making their contributions to the 
war effort. 

Subject fields presented and the con- 
tributing authors are as follows: 

English—Max Herzberg, past presi- 
dent, National Council of English Teach- 
ers, and Lennox Grey, of the same or- 
ganization. 

Speech—W. Hayes Yeager executive 
secretary, National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, and Magdelene Kramer, of 
the same organization. 

Languages—Henry Grattan Doyle, Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers. 

Journalism—Douglas W. 
National Association of 
Directors. 

Dramatics—Ernest Bavely, 
of the National Thespian Dramatic 
Honor Society for High Schools, and 
Kenneth T. Rowe, American Educational 
Theatre Association. 

Music—Lilla Belle Pitts, 


Miller, 
Journalism 


secretary 


president, 


Music Educators National Conference of 
the National Education Association, and 
Vanett Lawler of the same organization. 

Art—Edith Mitchell, Department of 


Art Education of the National Education 
Association. 

Graphic Arts—Geraid L. Lund, Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion. : 

Libraries—Mildred L. Batchelder, 
American Library Association. 

Radio—Maj. Harold Kent, president, 
Association for Education by Radio. 

Visual Education—E. Win‘fred Craw- 
ford, Department of Visual Education of 
the National Education Association. 

Teachers of any one of these subjects 
will find in the pamphlet a wealth of 
concrete suggestions, plans for proce- 
dure ideas for curricular or extracur- 
ricular activities and references to good 
source material. 

“Man—even fighting man—does not 
live by machinery alone,’ points out 
Commissioner Studebaker in the intro- 
duction. “War still calls imperatively 
upon human factors—factors which are 
developed and served through the me- 
dium of education in the humanities and 
the arts. This handbook is an explora- 
tion of the various ways in which a par- 
ticular group of high-school subjects and 
activities which we have called the Com- 
munication Arts may be utilized or 
adapted in order to help win the war. 

“Reports reaching the U. S. Office of 
Education,” he adds, “reveal the re- 
markable ingenuity of teachers in the 
Communication Arts fields in utilizing 
their particular media for the inculca- 
tion of patriotism, in developing an un- 
derstanding of the issues of the war, in 
cultivating friendship with our Allies in 
the United Nations, and in cooperating 
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in a variety of home-front campaigns 
and services.” 

Supt. Frederick H. Bair of Bronxville, 
N. Y., acted as chairman of the confer- 
ences of professional teacher organiza- 
tion representatives which came together 
at the invitation of the Office of Educa- 
tion. He also wrote the first chapter 
which is addressed to school administra- 
tors and entitled, “Organizing Communi- 
cation Arts to Meet War Needs.” 

“If the activities suggested in this 
pamphlet are to be put into effect, even 
in small part, close cooperation between 
the areas here grouped as Communica- 
tion Arts will be necessary,” says Dr. 
Bair. “The school administrator, or the 
Director of the Victory Corps, may find 
it desirable to encourage the election of a 
common chairman for the entire group. 
The place of the Communications Chair- 
man will be determined by the pattern 
of Victory Corps organization in each 
school.” 

One feature of the pamphlet is a “Di- 
rectory of National and Regional Organ- 
izations Concerned with the Communi- 
cation Arts.” Sixty-four organizations 
and their chief officers are listed. 








NEW PAMPHLET 


THE COMMUNICATION ARTS 
and the High-School Victory Corps 


English 

Speech 

Foreign Languages 
Journalism 


Dramatics 


Graphie Arts 
Libraries 
Radio 


Visual Education 








This 80-page pamphlet represents the cooperative 
effort of 11 national teachers’ organizations, and 
consultants representing Government agencies, 
under the sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Tells various ways in which a particular group 
of high-school subjects and activities may be utilized 
or adapted in order to help win the war. Although 
it suggests how these Communication Art: may 
contribute to the High-School Victory Corps pro- 
Musie gram it is not confined to this area alone, but offers 
suggestions to teachers and administrators which 
Art will enable them to do a better job on their educa- 
tional sector of the war front. 25 cents. 


Send your order with remittance to: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


UL. S. Government Printing Office 





WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 








This Is the Air Forces Proving Ground 


This article, sixth in a series on the 
Army Air Forces, was prepared by Brig. 
Gen. Grandison Gardner, Commanding 
General, Proving Ground Command, 

On the ground and in the skies over 
Eglin Field, in the heart of the Choctaw- 
hatchee National Forest in northwestern 
Florida, the Proving Ground Command 
of the Army Air Forces carries on its 
ceaseless mission 24 hours each day. 

Here the combat-worthiness of air- 
craft, accessories, equipment, and sup- 
plies is tested and evaluated. Here, the 
performance characteristics and the 
capabilities of the combat tools of the 
Army Air Forces are subjected to gruel- 
ling tests with the single purpose of 
proving their use for tactical purposes, 
and of demonstrating how they may be 
employed with maximum effectiveness. 

That the purpose and the objectives 
behind the organization of the Proving 
Ground are being realized is already 
demonstrated in a number of vital con- 
tributions to the success of the air war- 
fare waged by the Army Air Forces in 
various theaters of action. The very 
existence of the Proving Ground is assur- 
ance and concrete evidence of the de- 
termination of the Army Air Forces to 


equip its combat units with fighting tools 
that have been tested and proved worthy, 
and that represent the finest products of 
American ingenuity and manufacturing 
skill. 


Interesting History 


The evolution of the Proving Ground 
provides an interesting history in itself. 
The need for such an organization be- 
came apparent as the Nation girded it- 
self for defense. New designs and de- 
velopments in combat aircraft began to 
come thick and fast. Developments in 
armament, in the number and type of 
turrets, in fire-control systems and items, 
in aircraft ordnance, in all manner of 
accessories and supplies, began to pile up. 
Testing for research and experimental 
purposes was one matter; facilities were 
available and growing at the Matériel 
Center and in the aircraft plant labora- 
tories, But the problem of determining 
objectively whether these developments 
met realistic combat conditions and met 
them with maximum effectiveness was 
quite another and equally vital matter. 
Facilities for conducting such tests were 
scattered, unorganized, and meager at 
best, 


In the autumn of 1941, the Air Corps 
Board, an advisory body of the Chief of 
the Air Corps, moved to Eglin Field, Fla. 
The Board had as its function the making 
of recommendations intended to improve 
the Air Corps: its directive required that 
such recommendations be based upon 
the results of actual research and tests. 
Eglin Field, with an extensive reserva- 
tion and numerous gunnery ranges, was 
regarded as a desirable site because it 
provided unusual facilities for opera- 
tional tests and proving. On May 19, 
1941, Eglin Field was designated as the 
Air Corps Proving Ground. 

In July 1941, a group, made up of 
fighters and bombers, was assigned to 
Eglin Field and activated as the Proving 
Ground Detachment to implement the 
proving missions and conduct the tests 
planned and coordinated by the Air 
Corps Board. The eventual structure of 
the Proving Ground then began to grow 
apparent. On August 19, 1941, the Com- 
manding General of the Army Air Forces, 
who had evinced the strongest personal 
interest in the creation of an effective 
Proving Ground, addressed a letter to 
the newly created Air Corps Proving 
Ground in which he stated that the 
equipment and personnel of the Proving 
Ground Detachment “will be used to test 
airplanes, equipment and new gadgets 
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and approve their use as tactical weap- 
ons.” The Proving Ground became a 
reality. In its initial stages, the Air 
Corps Board directed the planning and 
coordinating activities of the Proof De- 
partment. The Proving Ground Detach- 
ment became the medium for the actual 
conduct of test operations. 

But there were still other transitions 
to come, to fit the growing needs of the 
expanding Air Forces, to meet the great 
need for proving and testing the com- 
bat capabilities of the flood of new equip- 
ment coming from laboratory and fac- 
tory. In March 1942, personnel of the 
Air Corps Board were absorbed in a series 
of organizational changes which resulted 
on April 1, 1942, in the activation of the 
Air Forces Proving Ground Command, 
which was made responsible directly to 
the Commanding General of the Army 
Air Forces. The Proof Department was 
evolved into approximately its present 
form. The Proving Ground Detachment 
became the Proving Ground Group. The 
reservation grew and now incorporates 
the entire Choctawhatchee National 
Forest, approximately 600 square miles in 
area, and includes 10 separate flying 
fields and 67 distinct land and water 
firing ranges. 

A permanent and workable organiza- 
tion was finally established which, save 
for minor changes, represents the cur- 
rent structure of the Air Forces Proving 
Ground. The Proof Department plans 
and sets up the test and proving pro- 
grams, records the results and delivers 
the reports. The Proving Ground Group 
is the operational organization that ac- 
tually executes the test projects. (Prov- 
ing Ground detachments function also 
at the proving grounds located at Aber- 
deen and Edgewood, Md.; Hope, Ark.: 
Madison, Ind.; Tooele, Utah; and Hunts- 
ville, Ala.) 


How Proving Ground Functions 


The manner in which the Proving 
Ground functions may best be demon- 
strated by examining the procedure to 
which a hypothetical test or proving 
project is subjected. Requests for test 
projects emanate primarily from the 
Commanding General of the Army Air 
Forces, and from the Matériel Center, 
Wright Field. A typical request is made 
in the form of a letter outlining the test 
desired. The letter is accompanied by in- 
closures describing the equipment to be 
tested, outlining the purpose of the test, 
and itemizing the conclusions desired. 
The Chief of the Proof Department and 
his assistant review the request and eval- 
uate it. It is then assigned to the ap- 








propriate Proof Department section. 
These are five in number: (1) Bombing 
Section; (2) Machine Gun and Cannon 
Section; (3) Tactical Suitability Sec- 
tion; (4) Radio Section; (5) Miscellane- 
ous Section. 

Once the request is in the hands of the 
appropriate section, a rough draft of the 
test program is formulated. This pro- 
gram is then examined in conference and 
amended or modified as appears desira- 
ble. When the final program is deter- 
mined, it goes back to the appropriate sec- 
tion where it is assigned to a project offi- 
cer. A program schedule is drawn up and 
the project officer of the Proof Depart- 
ment turns the actual testing assignment 
over to the commanding officer of the 
Proving Ground Group in the form of a 
directive. The assignment is then turned 
over to a project officer (flying officer) of 
the Proving Ground Group who does the 
actual test work himself (fires the gun, 
flies the plane, etc.) or who supervises 
the work personally. Installations re- 
quired for the conduct of the test are pro- 
vided by the Proof Department Planning 
and Facilities sections. Progress reports 
on the project are kept. The results of 
the completed test are reported in a rough 
draft form prepared by the responsible 
project officers of both the Proving 
Ground Group and the Proof Depart- 
ment. If an analytical study of the re- 
sults of the test is required, involving the 





aid of mathematicians, physicists, or 
statisticians, the Analysis Branch of the 
Proof Department is called upon for con- 
sultation and for interpretation of the 
findings. Once there is general concur- 
rence on the results, the report is sub- 
mitted to the Proving Ground Committee 
which consists of the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Proving Ground Command, 
the Chief of the Proof Department, the 
Commanding Officer of the Proving 
Ground Group, and Proving Ground 
Ordnance officer. Here it is finally 
evaluated, revised and approved. The 
completed version of the report is then 
formulated and disseminated to the or- 
ganization which originated the request, 
as weil as to other units to whom such 
information may prove pertinent. 

These testing and proving activities 
have borne rich fruit. The results grow 
more apparent each day in the far-flung 
theaters of this global war. 

American squadrons are waging suc- 
cessful war in the air not only because 
they have the finest training in the world 
and an unconquerable will to win, but 
also because their. fighting tools have 
been proved as the finest and the most 
combat-worthy equipment this country 
can produce, and because they have been 
shown how to use those tools most tell- 
ingly. The Proving Ground will continue 
to insure the combat-worthiness of the 
weapons of the Army Air Forces. 


National Rifle Association 
Offers Basic Training 


Program Available to 
Secondary Schools 


Physical training, mental training, and 
basic small arms training are the three 
forms of training which are required by 
every man in uniform regardless of the 
branch of the armed services in which 
he eventually finds himself. At the Air 
Forces training centers, the naval train- 
ing stations, the Signal Corps, and Quar- 
termaster camps every man receives 
basic small arms training just as do the 
men in the Infantry, Armored Force, and 
Marine Corps camps. It is for this rea- 
son that the program of basic small arms 
instruction conducted by the National 
Rifle Association, using the familiar .22 
caliber rifle, has received the endorse- 
ment of War Manpower Commissioner 
McNutt, Selective Service Director Her- 
shey, and the Director of the Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Section of the War De- 
partment, Brig. Gen. Walter L. Weible. 


The National Rifle Association is a 
nonprofit, educational, and recreational 
institution given a quasi-governmental 
status by the provisions of section 113 of 
the National Defense Act and various 
cognate acts. The Association was or- 
ganized in 1871 and received its first 
official recognition by Congress in 1902. 

The rifle training program developed 
by the Association is not merely a war- 
time venture. It originated in its pres- 
ent form in 1926, although a competitive 
interscholastic program has been con- 
ducted since 1908. Seventeen years of 
close cooperation with secondary school 
officials and with the leaders in such 
youth movements as the Boy Scouts of 
America and 4-H Clubs has given the 
N. R. A. considerable insight into the 
educator’s problems and the type of in- 
struction program having the greatest 
constructive values. 
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Safety Education 

Contrary to popular belief, the rifle 
instruction program is not fraught with 
danger, it is claimed by its officials who 
point out that in 17 years of operation 
in over 2,000 junior rifle shooting groups 
there has never been an accident on a 
range controlled by a National Rifle As- 
sociation instructor. Aside from the ob- 
vious military value of this rifle training 
program its greatest value lies in the 
direction of safety education. Accidents 
with firearms are eliminated by proper 
education and training just as drownings 
are being steadily reduced by proper 
swimming instruction. This construc- 
tive phase of the rifle training program 
has been so effectively proven to the Boy 
Scouts of America that they have placed 
rifle instruction under their Department 
of Health and Safety as a parallel activity 
to swimming instruction. Similarly, the 
4-H clubs in a dozen States had em- 
barked on rifle instruction programs 
with the aid of National Rifle Associa- 
tion instructors when the outbreak of 
the war forced the temporary discontin- 
uance of the program. 

The program available to secondary 
schools through the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation embraces: 


(a) Training faculty members or other 
adults to serve as instructors or 

(b) Arranging with some qualified 
marksman in the community to take 
over the duties as instructor of the 
school rifle club. 

(c) Making available complete in- 
struction material including lectures, 
classroom charts and “stage directions” 
for demonstrations and actual conduct 
of the firing. 

(d) Individual instruction manuals 
for the students. . 

(e) A four-reel 16-mm sound film cov- 
ering the basic features of the instruc- 
tion course. 

(f) Range construction plans or ad- 
vice as to local senior clubs whose ranges 
may be available for the use of the school 
club. 


Ammunition has been made available 
for this program by the War Production 
Board. Rifles which may be required 
above those already owned by students 
may also be obtained through W. P. B. 
arrangements with the National Rifle 
Association. It is suggested that in- 
quiries addressed to the Headquarters of 
the National Rifle Association, 1600 
Rhode Island Avenue, NW., Washington 
6, D. C., give as much information as 
possible regarding the number of stu- 
dents in the 16 to 18 years of age group; 
data on existing range facilities, if any; 
and information as to qualifications of 
any adult who is suggested as instructor, 


Wartime Counseling 


Guidance Survey in Missouri High Schools 


Findings of a survey of the extent of 
guidance functions being performed in 
the public high schools of Missouri re- 
veals significant data for gutdance offi- 
cers. Questionnaire returns from 370 
schools showed that 3,474 teachers were 
employed, and 104,222 students were en- 
rolled. Guidance functions were per- 
formed by 30 percent of the teachers 
(1,042), who averaged 6'2 hours a week, 
with a minimum of 3 hours, and devoted 
72 minutes per semester to each student 
in carrying out a program of guidance 
and counseling. Teachers having had 
one or more courses in guidance num- 
bered 1,252 and represented 270 schools, 
and those with master’s degrees in guid- 
ance numbered 42 from the following 
institutions: University of Missouri, 25; 
Northwestern University, 7; Columbia 
University, 6; University of Chicago, 2; 
University of Minnesota, 1; and Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1. Courses in occupa- 
tional information, occupations, voca- 
tions, or careers were offered in 221 
schools, and 24 percent reported separate 
library space for materials on occupa- 


tional information. 

Certain needs of the guidance services 
in the schools were stressed: 65 percent 
lacked sufficient occupational informa- 
tion in their libraries; 45 percent lacked 
time to give to organized programs of 
guidance; 36 percent lacked guidance- 
trained teachers; 27 percent desired per- 
sonal assistance from the State occupa- 
tional information and guidance office in 
evaluating and improving present guid- 
ance practices; 27 desired in-service 
training courses in guidance for teachers; 
and 23 percent expressed a need for at 
least one Saturday guidance conference 
to be held at the teachers colleges. 

Among aids desired from the State 
occupational information and guidance 
office were mentioned: Providing in- 
service training for teachers; encourag- 
ing schools to employ full- or half-time 
guidance workers; encouraging teachers 
colleges and the University of Missouri to 
provide more comprehensive guidance 
training for teachers; and providing 
bibliographies and monthly news letters 
of State guidance activities. 





Educational Experience Summary Card 


War Department Action to Stimulate Use of 


Under date of February 22, 1944, Walter L. Weible, brigadier general, G. S. C., 
Director of Military Training, Army Service Forces, wrote Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker concerning War Department action to stimulate use of the Educational 


Experience Summary Card as follows: 


“In conferences with officials from the National Headquarters of Selective Service, 
we have agreed that the D. S. S. Form 218 Certificate of Fitness shall be stamped 
by the Armed Forces Induction Station with this legend: 








IMPORTANT 
If ydu attended high school, obtain: 


1. Educational Experience Summary. 
2. Vocational Training Record-Form 114. 
(If available) 
BRING TO RECEPTION CENTER 








This applies only to certificates for those individuals who have been found qualified 
for military service and are assigned to the Army. 

“TI believe that this procedure will stimulate the use of the Educational Experience 
Summary cards to the end that a greater number of prospective inductees will 
appear at Reception Centers with an authenticated record.” 


How to Order EES Cards 


State Departments of Education which have taken the responsibility for dis- 


tributing supplies of Educational Experience Summary cards to their local school 
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systems have been accustomed to securing additional supplies for their State offices 


by orders directed to the Occupational Information and Guidance Service in the 


U. S. Office of Education. 


A recent order of the War Department has decentralized the Federal stock from 
Washington to the respective service commands. Orders from State departments 
in the future, therefore, for either cards or the manuals which go with them should 
be addressed to the Commanding General of the service command in which the 


State lies according to the following list: 


First Service Command: 

Maj. Gen. Sherman Niles, 
Boston Army Base, 
Boston, Mass. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

New Hampshire. ‘ 

Massachusetts. 

Connecticut. 

Rhode Island. 


Second Service Command: 
Maj. Gen. Thos. A. Terry, 
Governors Island, 

New York, N. Y. 
New York. 
New Jersey. 
Delaware. 


Third Service Command: 
Maj. Gen. Philip Hayes, 
U. S. Post Office Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Pennsylvania. 
Maryland. 
Virginia. 
Fourth Service Command: 
Maj. Gen. Frederick E. Uhl, 
Post Office Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
Col. A. C. Connelly, Fort McPherson. 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Georgia. 
Tennessee. 
Alabama. 
Mississippi. 
Florida. 
Fifth Service Command: 
Maj. Gen. James L. Collins, 
Fort Hayes, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Indiana. 
West Virginia. 
Kentucky. 


Sixth Service Command: 
Maj. Gen. Henry S. Aurand, 
Post Office Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mllinois. 
Wisconsin. 
Michigan. 


Seventh Service Command: 
Maj. Gen. Clarence H. Danielson, 
New Federal Building, Fifteenth and 
Dodge Streets, 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 


Eighth Service Command: 

Maj. Gen. Richard Donoran, 
Fort Sam Houston, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Oklahoma, 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 

Texas. 

New Mexico. 


Ninth Service Command: 
Maj. Gen. David McCoach, Jr., 
Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Montana. 
Idaho. 
Utah. 
Arizona. 
Nevada. 
Washington. 
Oregon. 
California. 


Placement of Returning Veterans 


Young men and women discharged 
from the armed services who apply to 
guidance officers for information about 
employment should be referred to either 
of the two following agencies: 

1, If the veteran wants his old posi- 
tion back, he should apply to the local 
Selective Service board and reemploy- 
ment committeemen who are charged 
with the responsibility of rendering such 
aid as is necessary. Selective Service has 
established a Veterans Personnel Divi- 
sion, heretofore known as the Reemploy- 
ment Division, to render aid to veterans 
seeking reinstatement in their former 
positions. State directors will set up 





within the respective States machinery 
which is most conducive to securing such 
reemployment rights for the veterans. 

2. If the veteran is seeking a new posi- 
tion, he should apply to the local office of 
the United States Employment Service 
of the War Manpower Commission. The 
War Manpower Commission is assuming 
the responsibility of placing returned 
veterans in NEW positions through its 
Veterans Employment Service (national 
headquarters), a State Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative in each State ad- 
ministrative office, and a local Veterans 
Employment Representative in each lo- 
cal office. 






Unity and cooperation between these 
two services is agreed upon in a joint 
statement issued Feb. 11, 1944, and no 
veteran should be permitted to suffer 
because of jurisdictional misunderstand- 
ings. 


Veterans’ Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


When was the act (Public, No. 16, 78th 
Cong.) granting vocational rehabilita- 
tion for disabled veterans approved? 

The act was epproved on March 24, 
1943. 


What veterans are eligible for vocational 
rehabilitation? 

Those in active service in the armed 
forces since December 6, 1941, who were 
honorably discharged, who have a disa- 
bility of at least 10 percent incurred in 
or aggravated by such service for which 
pension is payable, and who are in need 
of vocational rehabilitation to overcome 
a handicap caused by the disability. 


How is training obtained? 


The veteran makes out his claim for a 
pension, usually at the time of discharge. 
Red Cross representatives usually help 
veterans in this task when they are given 
their final medical examinations. This 
application, together with the pertinent 
military and naval records, is sent to a 
Veterans’ Administration Rating Board 
either at a hospital from which the man 
is discharged or at the regular office of 
the Veterans’ Administration nearest his 
home. 


What is the procedure at the regional 
office? 

His papers are examined by a rating 
board which determines the degree of 
disability. If a vocational handicap is 
found to exist, the man is sent a letter 
notifying him of this fact. With the 
letter, an application is enclosed for vo- 
cational rehabilitation. When this is re- 
turned the vocational rehabilitation di- 
vision of the field office determines 
whether the handicap is such as to re- 
quire vocational training to overcome it. 


What is “‘rehabilitation’’? 


Rehabilitation refers to restoring a” 


disabled person to his best possible men- 


tal and physical condition and aiding” 
him in preparing for and getting into- 


employment. : 
For what period of time will a course in 
vocational rehabilitation he provided? 

For such time not in excess of 4 years 
as is necessary to restore employability. 
The law provides further that no course 
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may extend beyond the expiration of 6 
years after the termination of the pres- 
ent war, 


What service does the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration offer? 

In the various offices of the Veterans’ 
Administration there are vocational ad- 
visers who will aid and guide each appli- 
cant who is entitled and found to be in 
need of vocational training to select the 
employment objective and the course or 
courses of training which are most suit- 
able to overcome his vocational handi- 
cap and to restore employability. There 
are also training officers who prepare the 
training program in each case, make all 
necessary arrangements with the appro- 
priate educational institution or other 
establishment to train the veteran into 
employment, and obtain appropriate em- 
ployment opportunities. All expenses 
for tuition, and necessary books, sup- 
plies, and equipment are paid by the 
Government. 


Are members of the Women’s Army 
Corps cligible to a course in vocational 
rehabilitation? 

Yes. Public Law 110, 78th Congress 
made them a part of the Army of the 
United States. 


How many members of the armed forces 
have been discharged for disabilities in- 
curred after December 6, 1941? 

Three hundred thousand by October 
31, 1943. 


How many have made upplication for 
vocational rehabilitation? 

As of October 31, 1943, 2,864 had ap- 
plied for, and 278 were undergoing train- 
ing. 


Is the proportion expected to increase? 
Yes. Because of the current manpower 
shortage disabled veterans readily find a 
wide range of employment. After the 
cessation of hostilities, it is expected that 
the induction of disabled veterans into 
training will go forward more rapidly. 


What are the ages of the veterans now 
in training? 

Data on 102 men show that ages range 
from 19 to 50 years. Sixty-two percent 
of the trainees are in the range of 21 to 
25 years (inclusive). The greatest num- 
ber (17) were 23 years of age. 


What percent disability is most common 
among those in training? 
Data on 109 veterans show that a 30 
percent disability is most common: 
Those with 10 percent disability num- 


bered 13; 20 percent, 9; 30 percent, 39; 
40 percent, 6; 50 percent, 18; 60 percent, 
6; 70 percent, 3; 80 percent, 3; 95 per- 
cent, 2; and 100 percent, 10. 


How well educated are the trainees? 

Of 73 reporting almost 40 percent were 
high-school graduates; 20 percent had 
attended high school; 20 percent had 
4 to 8 years of schooling; and 20 percent 
had attended but not graduated from 
college. 


What types of training do veterans 
choose? 


As of October 31, 1943, with 278 in 
training, 129 (46 percent) were enrolled 
in professional courses in educational in- 
stitutions; 79 were in training on the job; 
41 in trade and industrial courses; 19 in 
clerical and commercial courses; 6 in 
agriculture; and 4 in service occupations. 


What occupations were chosen by vet- 
erans in vocational rehabilitation? 

Data on 107 disabled veterans show 
that they chose 52 different occupations, 
of which 20 were chosen by two or more 
veterans. The following list reveals 
their choices, and numbers in paren- 
theses indicate five or more veterans 
enrolled for training: 

Accounting (7); agricultural agent; 
agronomist; aircraft (5) ; auto mechanic; 
barber; business administration (5); 
dairy farmer; dental mechanic; drafting 
(5); electrical engineer (7); embalmer; 
forestry; general office work; journalism; 
machinist; pharmacist; physician; pre- 
cision lathe operator; radio engineering 
(8); sales engineering; salesman, cigar 
counter; secretarial work; shoe repair- 
ing; typewriter repairman; upholsterer; 
watchmaking. 

NoTEe.—Statistics in above answers are 
based on data supplied to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the Veterans’ Administration. 


Free Posters Available 


You Can Lick Runaway Prices — An 
anti-inflation poster. Uncle Sam lists 
7 keys to the prevention of inflation, 
which can be used by every American. 

Your Red Cross Is at His Side—De- 
signed as part of the March Red Cross 
War Fund Drive. Effectively suggests 
the comfort and aid given to the service 
man through the Red Cross. 

For above posters, write Bureau of 
Public Inquiries, Office of War Informa- 
tion, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington 25, D. C. 






New Loan Packet 


For Mathematics and 
Physics Teachers 


Several manuals, reports, and state- 
ments concerning the teaching of math- 
ematics and physics have been assem- 
bled by the Information Exchange into a 
new packet entitled, J-S-2, Mathematics 
and Physics in Wartime. Two technical 
manuals were contributed by the War 
Department, Mathematics for Air Crew 
Trainees and Elementary Physics for 
Pilot Trainees. The Institute of Military 
Studies of the University of Chicago has 
published a collection of 21 problems 
which may be used in preinduction 
mathematics courses. They were pre- 
pared by the faculty of the United States 
Military Academy but are not obtainable 
from that source. They will be found in 
the packets under the title, Some Mili- 
tary Applications of Elementary Mathe- 
matics. The packets also contain 
Guide for Teaching Applied Physics in 
Indiana High Schools and Modern Ap- 
plications in High School Mathematics, 
the latter issued by the Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

In addition, there are committee re- 
ports which should be read with interest 
by teachers of mathematics and science. 
Two come from committees composed of 
members of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics and the U. S. 
Office of Education. The earlier com- 
mittee made its report in EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, April 1, 1943, and the later com- 
mittee in The Mathematics Teacher, Oc- 
tober 1943. The Cooperative Committee 
on Science Teaching, representing five 
national organizations, published its re- 
port in School Science and Mathematics, 
February 1943. 


Suggestions for Pan- 
American Day 


Of chief interest for school events 
celebrating Pan-American Day this year 
are the following loan packets: 

IX-G-3, Plays, Pageants, and Pro- 
grams. Suggestions for programs and 
carnivals, plays, pageants, dances, gen- 
eral source lists, and lists of films, re- 
cordings, and sheet music. 

IX-G-4, Music of the Other Americas, 
Typical songs; national anthems; source 
lists of recordings, sheet music, and song 
books; discussions of the characteristic 
musical forms found in the various areas, 

IX-G-5, Art of the Other Americas. 
Reproductions of contemporary master- 
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pieces, descriptive booklets on the ancient 
Indian arts, lists of traveling exhibits, 
general source lists, and discussions of 
typical art forms. 

IX-G-7, The Development of Pan 
Americanism. The growth of the inter- 
American cooperative system is presented 
in the form of historical accounts, con- 
ference reports, and surveys of the cur- 
rent activities of Government agencies. 
Books suitable for elementary and sec- 
ondary pupils are included. 

IX-G-8, The Americas and the War. 
Books and magazine articles describing 
the part which the various nations are 
playing in the common task of winning 
the war. Social conditions, political 





problems, and economic resources are 
considered. 

IX-H-1 and IX-H-2, Current Prob- 
lems. Two packets dealing with prob- 
lems of the other American nations as 
they relate to agriculture, finance, for- 
eign trade, education, labor, and the gen- 
eral welfare. 

To obtain packets for 2 weeks’ study, 
write to Information Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
Not more than two packets may be bor- 
rowed at a time, and there is no expense 
involved, since franked labels are fur- 
nished for their return if wrapped in 
separate packages. A catalog listing ad- 
ditional titles of packets on a wide range 
of subjects is available upon request. 
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Libraries Recognized as Effective 
Media 

The Office of Price Administration is 
convinced that libraries may render in- 
valuable assistance in its campaign to 
hold down prices, according to a recent 
statement in Library War Guide, issued 
by the Office of War Information. 

Libraries will be asked to obtain price 
lists from local price and rationing 
boards and to make them available for 
consultation. Posters, instruction sheets, 
and an explanatory letter will be sent 
to about 12,000 libraries. Book marks 
outlining the Price Lists Program will be 
supplied through library packets to 300 
library systems for individual distribu- 
tion. 

Plans of the O. P. A. and O. W. I. fur- 
ther include establishment, where pos- 
sible, of library forums for discussing the 
use of price lists and for training group 
discussion leaders. This program recog- 
nizes libraries as effective media for the 
dissemination of war information, and 
enables them to come close to commu- 
nity life by providing convenient access 
to vital information. 


Legal Opinion Permits 
Pamphlet Sales at Cost 

According to an opinion rendered by 
the Department of Law of the City of 
Chicago, the Chicago Public Library can 
legally sell at cost Government and non- 
Government pamphlets. The right to do 
this had been previously challenged by 
an attorney representing a Chicago tax- 
payer. 


Among the pamphlets in question were 
publications of the Department of Agri- 
culture, U. S. Office of Education, Office 
of War Information, National Resources 
Planning Board, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, World Peace Foundation and 
others. In the main, the pamphlets 
dealt with the progress of war, post-war 
planning, and many social and educa- 
tional problems. 

After consideration of the problem, the 
First Assistant Corporation Counsel, with 
the approval of the Corporation Counsel, 
wrote the opinion that the Chicago 
Public Library could sell at cost for the 
convenience of the public extra copies 
of publications kept in the reading rooms 
for free use, if they are not readily avail- 
able for purchase in common book stores 
or at newstands. 

The full opinion is carried in a recent 
issue of Library Journal. 


Community Shares in Library- 
Centered Activities 

The public library in Bronxville, N. Y., 
has completed its first year in a new 
building, which a recent issue of School 
Management states is a “real community 
center.” The entire community may 
share in activities centered in the library. 

The meeting room has been used ex- 
tensively by civic and social groups 
engaged in cooperative war activities, 
while the exhibit room has been devoted 
largely to displays designed to stimulate 
local war effort. A browsing room pro- 
vides not only reading matter for recrea- 


tion but also materials devoted to war 
and post-war problems. 


Extension Service to 
Handicapped Readers 


Late in 1941, the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary undertook extension service to 
handicapped readers with the aid of in- 
come from the Frederick W. and Henryett 
Slocum Judd Fund. The program, de- 
scribed in a recent number of The Crip- 
pled Child, has had a threefold aim: (1) 
To equip each tuberculosis sanitarium in 
Cleveland with a library kept up to date; 
(2) to provide vocational training mate- 
rial for use in rehabilitation work; and 
(3) to develop library “service to shut- 
ins.” 

Visiting librarians, familiar with the 
reader’s disability, provide books related 
to his rehabilitation plans, keep a record 
of his reading interests, supply informa- 
tion about social agencies and outlets for 
hobby skills, and insure continuity in the 
reader’s library relationship when he is 
moved about. Visiting librarians also 
give-book talks, story hours, and related 
programs to residents of homes for the 
aged and nursing homes. Special work 
is carried on with handicapped children, 
supplying suitable recreational reading 
for those of normal mentality, with pic- 
ture books and preprimers for those men- 
tally retarded. The aim of this service is 
to make reading an active pleasure. 

The staff of the Judd Fund Division of 
the Cleveland Public Library aims to keep 
in touch with social agencies from which 
names of prospective readers are ob- 
tained. Special suggestions from the 
nurses and social workers are duly re- 
garded by visiting librarians, so that the 
combined efforts of these workers may 
raise the morale of the handicapped. 


Occupational Information 
Materials 

“Inexpensive Vocational Materials” is 
the title of a critical report appearing in 
Subscription Books Bulletin (January 
1944) published by the American Library 
Association. A special evaluating com- 
mittee of school librarians has attempted 
to give a critical and comparative es- 
timate of more than 20 pamphlet sets, 
services, and periodicals designed for oc- 
cupational information. Each publica- 
tion or service has been reviewed and 
evaluated separately, so that a librarian, 
teacher, or school administrator may 
decide as to the material best suited to 
the local needs and budget. “Inexpensive 
Vocational Materials” is the second of a 
series of reports by a special committee, 
the first having evaluated “Free and In- 
expensive Materials” in Subscription 
Books Bulletin (October 1942). 
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An Experiment in 


Apprenticeship Farming 


The problems confronting the rubber 
manufacturers during World War II 
are considerably different from those 
with which they were faced during World 
WarI. Today the need of the tire man- 
ufacturers is for raw rubber. In the 
first war they were handicapped in meet- 
ing the demand for rubber tires by the 
lack of Sea Island long staple cotton— 
which is a valuable element in the pro- 
duction of rubber tires. 

The story of how one rubber company 
produced the necessary kind of cotton 
in sufficient quantity back in 1916 and 
of the use now being made of the land 
then acquired for that purpose, is of 
unusual interest, especially to members 
of the Future Farmers of America, ac- 
cording to a report made to the Voca- 
tional Agriculture Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

This company, a prominent rubber 
manufacturing concern, acquired 36,000 
acres of irrigable land in the Salt River 
Valley in Arizona, suitable for the pro- 
duction of the desired long staple cotton. 
Approximately 20,000 acres of cotton 
were raised annually on this acreage 
during the period 1917 to 1920. Cotton 
production was profitable during that 
period. Subsequently, however, the 
price of cotton dropped from $1.20 a 
pound to 20 cents a pound, and the com- 
pany conducted the project on a losing 
basis for a period of 10 years. Inciden- 
tally, it was then no longer necessary for 
the company to raise its own supply of 
cotton as it was available on the open 
market. 

And now comes the part of the story 
that is of particular interest to agri- 
cultural educationists, vocational agri- 
culture students, and members of the 
Future Farmers of America. 

It was in 1937 that the rubber com- 
pany, in cooperation with State depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture, devised 
a plan for placing the cotton-raising 
lands in the hands of young men who 
would in time acquire it on ownership 
basis. 


‘‘Future Farmers’’ Selected 


After making a careful study of the ° 


training, experience, and achievement of 
Future Farmer members in farming, the 
company decided to select 10 of these 
young men each year as apprenticeship 
farmers. These young apprenticeship 
farmers, 18 to 23 years old, were selected 
from those recommended by State de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in 


States as far east as Mississippi. Most of 
them, however, came from Arizona or 
nearby States. These boys, according to 
the plan formulated by the company, 
pass through normal steps of progression 
toward farm ownership. The first year 
they work at different farming operations 
on company farms in the area, for which 
they are paid on a wage basis. During 
this period, also, the apprentice is given 
instruction and supervision, a plan fol- 
lowed during each year of the apprentice- 
ship period. L. D. Klemmedson, now 
State supervisor of vocational agriculture 
in Arizona, was the first person selected 
to provide this instruction and super- 
vision for apprentices. 

The procedure followed during the sec- 
ond year of the apprenticeship is much 
the same as that of the first year, except 
that the apprentice farmer is made re- 
sponsible for the operation of a specific 
tract of land comprising 40 acres. Higher 
wages are paid during the second year 
but the increase is held until the end of 
the year when it is given the apprentice 
farmer in a lump sum to help purchase 
required equipment for his next venture 
in farming—assignment to an 80-acre 
tract of land which he operates on a 
crop share basis. This tract includes a 
dwelling, a granary, storage facilities, 
some livestock facilities, chicken houses, 
and a domestic water supply. 

By the end of the fourth year it is 
assumed that the apprentice farmer will 
have accumulated such farming re- 
sources as livestock and machinery and 
that he will have acquired the ability to 
accept responsibility. During this year, 
therefore, he is given assistance in 
financing additional operations and re- 
ceives a cash lease. By this time the 
young farmer should have accumulated 
sufficient equity to finance a land con- 
tract for purchase of a farm. 

Special emphasis is placed upon the 
training program provided for the farm 
apprentice during the entire 4-year ap- 
prentice period with a view to impress 
upon him the necessity of continuing 
this training even after the contract to 
purchase a farm has been made. Early 
training consists of elementary instruc- 
tion, on the job, in farming operations 
and management details. Training pro- 
grams vary from year to year to fit the 
needs of older as contrasted with begin- 
ning groups. Young men in new groups 
are encouraged to accumulate livestock 
and to set up cooperative plans for pur- 
chasing farm machinery in connection 


with other activities. The older groups 
have demonstrated the soundness of this 
procedure and have extended their co- 
operative activities from year to year. 
Through their cooperatives they secure 
the benefit of large-scale operation in 
connection with the purchase of farm 
supplies and the sale of farm products 
that would be impossible for an indi- 
vidual farmer operating independently. 
An operations center is provided as head- 
quarters for these legally incorporated 
cooperatives. Here supplies are bought 
and sold, and storage facilities, mechan- 
ical facilities, scales, corrals, and other 
conveniences are available at prices and 
on a basis that would not be possible for 
the individual farmer working “on his 
own.” A community club room is avail- 
able at the operations center where facil- 
ities are provided for social activities. 


State Department Responsible 


The Arizona State Department of Vo- 
cational Education has taken an active 
interest in the educational phases of this 
plan of the company to place trained 
farmers on its tract and is responsible 
for most of the organized instruction in 
farming. Such instruction is provided 
on the same basis ordinarily made avail- 
able to out-of-school youth who wish to 
take part-time instruction under the reg- 
ulations available in most State plans for 
vocational education. 

This unusual plan followed on the land, 
embraced in Litchfield Park Farms in 
Arizona, to extend opportunities for farm 
ownership to deserving young men, was 
conceived by P. W. Litchfield, represent- 
ative of the industry; it was an oppor- 
tunity to do some pioneering in farming 
and at the same time extend opportuni- 
ties to worthy young men to get into 
farming for themselves on their own 
land. 

To date 40 young men have been se- 
lected as apprenticeship farmers, 10 in 
each of the years 1937, 1938, 1940, and 
1941. Of this number, 15 are still on 
the project, and of these, 7 received their 
land contracts last December and the 
other 8 will probably qualify this year. 
Twenty-two of the young men selected 
for this farming project have entered 
military service. At least one, formerly 
a student in the Deming, N. Mex., High 
School, has paid the. supreme sacrifice. 
When hostilities cease, this plan of plac- 
ing young men in farming on their own 
farm should forge ahead with renewed 
vigor and success for the reason that 
those selected in the future will be able 
to profit from the experiences of those 
who have been able to remain on the 
farms during the period it has been un- 
der development. 
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Schools in Battle Zone Report 
War-Directed Activities 


Hawaii's Schools Carry On 


“The world as we saw it in 1941 has 
changed indeed. But no matter what 
adjustments must be made we know 
that in some way the schools must hold 
to the best of our past. If they do not 
our heritage will be lost.” This pertinent 
statement is from the Report of Hawaii’s 
Department of Education for the critical 
2 years of the biennium ended December 
31, 1942. 


Adjustments Made to Meet 
Emergency Need 


When schools opened after the fate- 
ful December 7, 1941, hundreds of Ha- 
waii’s 82,000 school children sought new 
classrooms. Eight hundred seventy eight 
school units including classrooms, cafe- 
terias, libraries, laboratories, garages, 
dispensaries, auditoriums, were released 
either to the armed forces or for the 
use of some other agency associated 
with the conduct of the war. Where 
were classes conducted? In any kind of 
vacant space that could be found—pri- 
vate homes, churches, temples, social 
halls, store rooms, among others. 

At one time a pool hall and a barber 
shop were used as classrooms for two 
primary grades. Private schools, too, 
were taken over and public-school offi- 
cials considered it a privilege to help 
by sharing their equipment with them. 
At least one private college and a con- 
vent used a public high school and a 
public intermediate school from Janu- 
ary to June 1942. Obviously such ar- 
rangements involved many handicaps 
but, according to the report, “teachers 
and pupils of the various schools are co- 
operating effectively in helping to meet 
the war situation.” 


Instructional Program Continued 


Perhaps the most important phase of 
the situation is the spirit in which the 
schools, their faculties and children, meet 
the situation. “No sphere of life, no 
home, no child however small, is un- 
touched by this war. Teachers of very 
young children as*of older ones cannot 
proceed exactly as they did before De- 
cember 7, 1941.” Beside such disturb- 
ances as those indicated concerned with 


buildings and equipment, _air-raid 
alarms, training in the use of gas masks 


and other fear-inspiring experiences were 
daily routines in the classrooms. “Thrift 
is not only a virtue but a necessity,” 
states the report, “patriotism has shifted 
from words to deeds. Yet adjustments 
made necessary by conditions in the bat- 
tle zone have been met in a satisfactory 
way. Most important is the fact that the 
instructional program has been carried 
on.” 

The loss in teaching personnel in 
Hawaii, as elsewhere, was among the se- 
rious problems to be met. The turnover 
of 771 in 1942 out of a total of 3,200 em- 
ployees was more than three times the 
number of any previous year. It was 
met, however, by the appointment of 
qualified applicants, particularly those 
who have qualified for the fifth-year 
certificate; the reappointment of every 


teacher on leave who could be interested: 


in returning to the service; the return of 
married women who formerly taught; the 
use of many substitutes with less than 
the present certification requirements; 
and the elimination of approximately 200 
teaching positions as a result of a loss 
of enrollment of almost 10,000 pupils. 


Emphasis on Importance of 
Teaching 


Great emphasis has been placed by the 
superintendent and the school commis- 
sioners, in their efforts to keep schools 
open, on the importance of teaching to 








society. A statement submitted by the 
commissioners to the teachers includes 
the following: “If the United States 25 
years from now is going to be worth fight- 
ing for today it is necessary that a sound 
educational program be provided for the 
children of today. It follows, therefore, 
that teaching is just as essential and just 
as honorable as is active participation in 
the armed forces.” 

In the meantime the best of the con- 
tributions of schools to winning the war 
practiced in Continental United States 
have been under way in Hawaii—many 
unquestionably with added realism and 
understanding. The maintenance of 
morale at a high level, student participa- 
tion in war and community activities, 
are “all in the day’s work.” Not only did 
the older children participate in the sale 
of war bonds and stamps, the care of 
victory gardens, and the varied activities 
of the High-School Victory Corps, they 
realized through first-hand experience 
the immediate urgency of the need for 
workers in the canneries and in the fields. 
So the school program was modified to 
permit them to work. In the coffee and 
sugar industries, in pineapple fields and 
canneries, under school _ supervision, 
thousands of student work days went into 
the preservation of Hawaii’s fundamental 
economy. “The right of young people to 
work has been restored,” states the Re- 
port. At the same time, establishment of 
day care centers, the continuation of 
health education, of the dental hygiene 
program, of curricular adjustments and 
other activities of the more nearly nor- 
mal variety, have not been overlooked. 





Permission Granted 


Through Epvcation ror Vicrory the U. S. Office of Education gives initial 
release of current official information, reports on research, and other activities 
and related material having to do particularly with education in wartime. 
Such material for the most part is prepared by Office of Education staff who 


are specialists in their respective fields. 


This periodical is regularly available on the same date to all educational 
journals and bulletins and permission is gladly given without special request 
for the republishing in other periodicals of Office of Education reports initially 
released through Epucation ror Vicrory. The wider dissemination of such 
information through various educational journals is appreciated by the Office 
of Education as distribution of its biweekly is limited for the most part to 
administrative and supervisory personnel and this distribution is but a small 
fraction of the Nation’s more than one million teachers. 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should ke addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Recent Reading Materials for Students 
of Spanish—A Bibliography. Compiled 
by Marina Cuevas and Marjorie C. John- 
ston. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 16 p. (Pamphlet 
No. 96.) 10 cents. 

For the convenience of teachers and stu- 
dents unfamiliar with current reading mat- 
ter in Spanish and who wish some guidance 
with regard to level of difficulty, geographi- 
cal setting, and type of reading, this pam- 
phlet lists novels, short stories, plays, anthol- 
ogies, histories of literature and travel, books 
on conversation, miscellaneous readings, and 
periodicals. 

Colleges and Universities, Including all 
Institutions of Higher Education. By 
Ella B. Ratcliffe and Elsie J. Smith. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1943. 122 p. (Part III, Edu- 
cational Directory, 1943-44.) 20 cents. 

The Educational Directory is issued an- 
nually by the U. S. Office of Education in the 
following four parts: I. State and County 
School Officers; II. City School Officers; III. 
Colleges and Universities; and IV. Educa- 
tional Associations and Directories. Part 
III gives the name of the institution, loca- 
tion, accreditation, control, student body, 
classification, and names of officers. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Negro Farmers in Wartime. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 13 p. Ilustrated, (The Farmer 
and the War—6.) 5 cents. Free from 
Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, as long as supply lasts. 


Describes the contribution of our 681,000 
Negro farmers to the war production program. 





—-——. Extension Service. Kitchen 
Intruders, Why Tolerate Them? Wash- 
ington 25, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. (Folder 6 p.) ‘(AWI-70.) 
5 cents per copy; $1 per 100 copies. 
Free from Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, as long as supply 
lasts. 

Contains specific directions for the con- 
trol of flies, ants, and other kitchen pests. 

——. War Food Administration. 
The Conservation of Food: I. In the 
Home. Prepared in cooperation with 
the Office of War Information. Wash- 
ington, Department of Agriculture, War 
Food Administration, 1943. 13 p. Free 
from Department of Agriculture, Office 
of Information, as long as supply lasts. 

Contains specific examples of food waste 
in the home and suggestions for storage. 

ae, Eat a Lunch that 
Packs a Punch! Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943. (Folder 
4p.) (NFC-8.) 5 cents per copy; $1 
per 100 copies. 

A chart showing the Basic 7 Food Guide, 
designed to be hung on the kitchen wall. 

U. S. Department of Commerce. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Elections Calendar 
1944. (Preliminary report.) Washing- 
ton, Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, December 1943. 5 p. 
(Processed.) Single copies free as long 
as supply lasts. 


Gives for each State dates of scheduled 
elections for Federal and State offices in 1944. 


— ee. Governmental Debt 
in the United States: 1943. (Summary.) 
Washington, Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, December 1943. 
12 p. (Processed.) Single copies free 
as long as supply lasts. 

Rapidly expanding Federal borrowings for 
war purposes, contrasted with considerable 
reduction in State and local Government 
debt, characterized the movement of public 
debt during the year. Tables. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Five Years of Federal 
Control of Child Labor; Children’s Bu- 
reau Experience in Administration of the 
Child-Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. By Beatrice McConnell. 
Washington, Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, 1944. 12 p. (Reprint, 
The Child, December 1943.) Single 
copies free as long as supply lasts. 


Report shows that the general acceptance 
of the legislation has demonstrated its value. 


—. ——. The Work and Wel- 
fare of Children of Agricultural Laborers 
in Hidalgo County, Texas. By Amber 
Arthun Warburton, Helen Wood and 
Marian M. Crane, M. D. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
74 p. Tables and appendixes. (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication 298.) 15 
cents. Single copigs free from Children’s 
Bureau, as long as supply lasts. 

Analyses the economic status of the fam- 
ilies; and the work, health, and schooling of 
the children. Sections on schooling prepared 
with the advice of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Women’s Bureau. The Wom- 
an Counselor in War Industries; An Ef- 
fective System. By Dorothy K. Newman. 
Washington, Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, December 1943. 16 p. 
(Processed.) Single copies free. Supply 
limited. 

Describes an employee counseling system 
for women that has evolved from recent ex- 
periences in war plants. 

U. S. Department of the Navy. Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel. How to Learn 
and Like It; A Handbook for Off-Duty 
Hours. Washington 25, Department of 
the Navy, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
1943. 29 p. Illustrated. Single copies 
free. 

* 

Describes the off-duty educational program 
the Navy offers. 

U. S. Department of State. The Mos- 
cow Conference. By Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State. Washington, Depart- 
ment of State, 1943. 9p. (Department 
of State Publication 2027.) Single 
copies free as long as supply lasts. 

Address delivered before a joint meeting of 
both houses of Congress, November 18, 1943. 

Papers Relating to the For- 
eign Relations of the United States: 
Japan—1931-1941. Vol.2. (Department 
of State Publication 2016. ) Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
816 p (78th Cong., lst sess., House Doc. 
No. 339.) $1.75. (Buckram.) 

Ambassador Grew’s speech to the America- 
Japan Society in Tokyo in 1939; and con- 
versations of Secretary of State Hull with 
Officials of the Japanese Embassy in 1941, 


are among the papers found in this second 
of the 2-volume publication. 


U. S. Armed Forces Institute. Memo- 
randum to All Concerned. Madison 3, 
Wisconsin, U. S. Armed Forces Institute, 
January 15, 1944. 13 p. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) Single copies free. 


Describes the services of the Institute. 
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Conserve And 





Collect Paper 


Both Are Vital 
To War Effort 
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“The paper shortage is here,’’ says the front 
page editorial in a recent superintendent’s bul- 
letin of the Oakland (Calif.) public schools. The 
bulletin goes on to say: 


“‘The Superintendent’s Bulletin, because of 
the paper shortage, has joined the ranks of 
all publications by reducing its size. 

“This issue is the first Bulletin with the 
‘smaller pages. Type size, however, has not 
been reduced; the Bulletin is still easy to read. 

“In line with the national policy set by the 
Joint Committee on Government Relations of 
the Commercial Printing Industries, the Super- 
intendent’s Bulletin will continue to appear 
weekly in smaller over-all size until curtail- 
ment of paper has been lifted. 

“Conservation of paper is an essential part 
of the war effort. The Oakland Public Schools 
cooperate.”’ 


Magnificent Jobs 
Being Done 


As “conservation of paper is an essential part of 
the war effort,’’ school publications throughout 
the Nation are trying to do their share in conserv- 
ing paper, and schools from little to big are re- 
ported as doing magnificent jobs in collecting 
waste paper. It helps enormously when paper 
used within the United States comes back(through 


waste paper collections) to serve again and again. 


The huge amount of paper and paperboard that 
must go overseas to our armed forces and to our 
Allies does not come back. 








Some Facts 


Authorities say that it takes 81 tons of supplies 
per man per month to keep our fighting men over- 
seas. These supplies require vast quantities of 
containers and packaging material. It is claimed 
that more than 700,000 different vital war articles 
are made or wrapped with paper. 


In fact, from the day a soldier goes to war he 
is dependent on paper for many necessities; from 
his draft card to his honorable discharge his 
records are kept on paper. The newspaper com- 
mittee of the United States Victory Waste Paper 
Campaign points out that: 


The soldier's rations are packed in paper; 
his cartridges are wrapped in it; his shoes are 
lined with it; his letters are written on It. 

Barracks are built with paper wallboard, 
paper roofing, paper insulation. 

He shoots at paper targets; eats from paper 
plates; drinks from paper cups. 

His battles are planned, his orders are 
issued, on paper. 

Literally the soldier trains, travels, and 
fights with paper as one of his indispensable 
allies. 

And, of course, his honorable discharge will 
some day be handed to him on a piece of 
paper, after a beaten Axis has signed the 
peace terms on paper. 


Conserve in the use of paper as much as possi- 
ble, collect waste paper to the limit. These 
efforts, which can be carried on in every school, 
will help decidedly in the total war effort. 


if there are any schools not yet enlisted in the Waste Paper Drive, they are urged to ‘‘join 


up”’ at once. 
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